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The Year Since the Great Debate 


WESTERN EUROPE SHOULD REARM WITH OWN FORCES, NOT AMERICAN 
By HERBERT HOOVER, former President of the United States 
Broadcast and televised over the Columbia Broadcasting System, New York, N. Y., January 27, 1952 


HE Sabbath Day is an appropriate day to discuss our 

problems of peace. Unfortunately on this Sabbath 

Day, despite our full good will to mankind, peace 
rests upon defense from Communist aggression. And that 
includes defense of our religious faiths. 

One year ago we engaged in a great debate on our for- 
eign and military policies. 

At that time we were repeatedly told that United States 
policies were based upon what was called “a calculated risk” 
which meant risk of war or economic degeneration. With 
that as a basis of national policies, a changing world demands 
constant recalculation of risk and reconsideration of alter- 
natives. 

The risks are so great that with our experience over the 
past year, the Congress should now again recalculate. 

I do not propose on this occasion to review how we got 
into these dangerous cold and hot wars, but to start from 
where we are now. 

To indicate the necessity for recalculation of risks, I will 
make a short appraisal of the situations in the world. 


Wuat Has HAPPENED IN EUROPE 


A year ago, when I addressed the American people, the 
North Atlantic Pact had been in operation for over a year. 
Up to that time, despite huge subsidies and sacrifices by the 
American people, the nations of Europe, except Britain, 
had done little in mutual defense. And in this address, un- 
less otherwise stated, I do not include Britain in the term 
“Western Europe.” 

During the course of the debate a year ago we were told 
that a European defense army of upward of 40 ground 
divisions would be created under General Eisenhower by 
the end of 1952, with 20 more divisions by the end of 1954. 

We were told 4 more American divisions were to be 
shipped to Europe in addition to the 2 we already had there. 

What has happened ? 

The rearming of Western Europe is mainly dependent 


upon the French and the Germans. A year ago, in urging 
that we send our divisions, General Eisenhower stated to 
the Congress that the French promised 15 battleworthy 
divisions by the end of 1952 and presumably more by the 
end of 1953. A few days ago, the French Defense Minister 
indicated that they contemplated only 10 divisions for the 
European army of which none was complete and half of 
them were only 50% recruited. 

The settlement by which Western Germany is to be given 
a certain degree of independence and is to contribute 12 
divisions has not yet gone beyond the paper stage. No battle- 
— German divisions are in sight—certainly not before 
1953. 

The British have announced that their 4 divisions on the 
continent will not be a part of the European army but that 
they “will cooperate.” Britannia would be a friend but 
would not marry Mr. Europe. That is a form of inde- 
pendence. 

In sum, the only substantial additions to Western Euro- 
pean ground armies during the two years past have been the 
American divisions we have sent over. 

Aside from American and British divisions it would be 
dificult to find 10 battleworthy divisions in the Western 
European army today. And it would appear that even the 60 
division army is two or three years away. 

This proposed 60-division army compares with over 200 
equipped divisions which these same Western European na- 
tions placed in the field within 60 days after the outbreak 
of each World War, And their manpower and productivity 
are greater today. 

In that debate a year ago, we were told that the Commu- 
nist armies comprised 300 divisions, 20,000 planes and 
30,000 tanks. No one contended that 60 European divisions, 
even if created, could do more than temporarily halt an 
invasion, Our side in that debate replied that this was not 
a calculated risk but that it was a calculated Dunkirk. 

I may say at once that all the American people are in- 
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terested in the growth of unity in Continental Europe and 
their preparation of adequate ground armies for their de- 
fense. We earnestly hope that General Eisenhower will 
succeed in his difficult task. 

There has been some progress during the past year in 
allaying age-old discords and dissensions. But they are 
obviously not yet cured. 

Among forces which obstruct progressive Western Euro- 
pean statesmen are the potent Socialist and Communist 
parties. These parties also have widely spread the belief that 
our subsidies and our urging are for the purpose of using 
Europe for American cannon fodder. Yet the Western Euro- 
pean nations are contributing less than 10% of the total 
military expenditures of the North Atlantic Pact Nations. 

Another cause of Western European inertia is its attitude 
as to the risk of Communist invasion. That attitude is pro- 
foundly different from the attitude of Washington. 

There is in Europe today no such public alarm as has 
been fanned up in the United States. None of those nations 
has declared emergencies or taken measures comparable with 
ours. They do not propagandize war fears or war psychosis 
such as we get out of Washington. Not one European coun- 
try conducts such exercises in protection from bombs as we 
have had in New York. 

I recently made an inquiry from European sources as to 
why they calculate this risk of invasion as so much less than 
does Washington. 

The sum of this inquiry was that there was little public 
belief that there was risk of a Russian invasion in the near 
future. Their reasons for this belief were: 

First. They said that the Russian ground armies could 
have overrun Western Europe in a two-months’ campaign 
any time in the past five years and can no doubt do it during 
several years to come. That they have not done so seems 
proof to these observers that the Kremlin realizes several 
difficulties in making a Red world out of the West. 

Second. They said that the Communists hesitate to stir 
up a war in the West because they can see no final military 
victory. That the Russians know they cannot invade the 
United States with armies, however much they might pos- 
sibly trouble us with bombs. Therefore, they said the Russians 
have no taste for a war where they cannot effectively destroy 
their enemy. 

Third. They stated that the Kremlin realizes that inva- 
sion of Western Europe would add a dozen nationalities to 
the centrifugal forces and oppositions which already trouble 
them from the thirty odd races they dominate. They said 
the proof of these oppositions was the fact that the Com- 
munists have sent 15 million politically objectionable persons 
to slave camps. In addition, nationalism is not dead in those 
nations, as witness Yugoslavia. 

Fourth. They said the Kremlin knows that the industrial 
potential they would secure by invading Western Europe is 
mostly an illusion. The reason they gave is that if Western 
Europe were blockaded by the Americans or British, and Rus- 
sian transport into Europe were paralyzed by bombing, Eu- 
rope would be 30% short in fuel, 25% short in food and 
without non-ferrous and hardening metals. They stated that 
under such a blockade, Western European industrial pro- 
duction would diminish rapidly and ultimately fail. 

Fifth. They said the Kremlin has at last learned that its 
conspiracies of boring from within have failed to secure more 
than a minor percentage of men’s minds in the Western 
World. Its left-arm activities have there raised implacable 
walls to such ideological victories. 

Sixth. They said the opportunities for the Kremlin are in 
Asia and that its face is turned East. 

Seventh. They said Stalin has every reason to be satisfied 


with the progress of economic confusion in the United States 
and in Western Europe. 

Eighth. Finally, they said the Communists know that, if 
they invade Western Europe, their own war potential will be 
destroyed by an atomic war from the air and a blockade from 
the sea, even if they succeed on land. 

I cannot say whether these eight assumptions are correct 
or not. But they do contribute to Western Europe’s lack of 
hysterics and their calculation of low risk and, therefore, 
their lack of hurry to arm, 

In any event this whole European situation requires that 
the United States recalculate our own risks and reconsider 
the possible alternatives. 


Wuat Has HappPeENeD IN ASIA AN THE Mipp_e East 


In South Asia and the Middle East we are witnessing vast 
readjustments of political power. Behind the slogan “Asia 
for the Asiatics” lie two centuries of the white man’s ex- 
ploitation. These forces have lighted a prairie fire of revolu- 
tion against the West. They are removing the “white man’s 
burden.” 

America had no part in this exploitation. Yet too often 
we find that many of these nations vote against the United 
States in the United Nations. 

During the past year in Korea, the Government vetoed 
General MacArthur’s policies of destroying the Chinese air 
sanctuary in Manchuria and the employment of Chiang 
Kai-shek’s armies to save American lives. Accordingly we 
denied ourselves victory. 

A negotiation was begun six months ago for a cease-fire. 
The American people welcomed its promise to stop the loss 
of blood and lives of their sons. But three things have come 
of it. Far from cease-fire, over 20,000 Americans have been 
wounded, and nearly 5,000 have been killed since the nego- 
tiations began. 

Yet in this negotiation we have retreated from the original 
purpose of unity and independence for Korea to an appease- 
ment idea of a division of Korea about where it was before. 
Finally, during these negotiations the Chinese have built up 
a great air force. What the outcome may be, we do not 
know. But I will presently suggest some lessons we now 
ought to learn from this experience. 


Wuat Has HAPPENED IN THE UNITED STATES 


The outstanding phenomenon in the United States is the 
dangerous overstraining of our economy by our gigantic 
expenditures. 

The American people have not yet felt the full impact 
of the gigantic increase in Government spending and taxes. 
Yet we already suffer from the blight of inflation and con- 
fiscatory taxes. 

INFLATION 


We are actually in a war economy except for worldwide 
shooting. We are diverting more and more civilian pro- 
duction to war materials. We are placing a greater portion 
of our man-power under arms. All this creates scarcity in 
civilian goods and increased spending powez, both of which 
fan the flames of inflation. 

We are constantly told that measures are being taken by 
the Government to “prevent” inflation. This ignores the 
fact that we are in the middle of inflationary operations at 
this very minute. Even since the end of the Second World 
War the purchasing power of our money, measured in whole- 
sale prices, has decreased 40%. 

Controls of the type we have imposed on wages and prices 
cannot in the long run prevent inflation. The experience of 
six great commercial nations in two wars has proved that 
they are, at best, a retarding device. 
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Under the demands of Washington we are confronted 
with a probable Federal deficit of $30 to $40 billions for 
immediate rearmament. We already have government obli- 
gations and currency of $280 billion. And private credit is 
dangerously over-expanded. In the brief period since the 
war, it has swelled by $130 billion. 

The Government will need to cover part of its deficit by 
selling its bonds or notes, some part of which must be sold 
to the banks. That is direct inflation of credit and results 
in an addition to the currency in the form of bank check 
money. 

The two pressures—scarcities and expanding credit or 
paper money—are the irresistible forces of inflation. They are 
already being expressed in gray markets and a sporadic spiral 
of higher wages and then higher prices. 

Our standard of living will be reduced in millions of 
families. Lifetime savings will be taken from millions of 
other families. Rising prices are coming through the kitchen 
while taxes are invading our homes through the front door. 


TAXES 


These huge taxes are also overstraining our economy. 
Moreover they have probably reached the point of diminish- 
ing return, That is indicated by the fact that the various 
taxes on the top bracket incomes can possibly exceed 100%. 
If all remaining untaxed income above that level of the 
salary and expense allowance of a United States Senator 
were confiscated, it would bring only about $2 billions an- 
nually to the Federal Treasury. And that assumes that these 
taxpayers would continue to work for nothing which they 
will not do. 

It is the average family who pays the bulk of taxes both 
income and hidden. Among them are corporation taxes. 
These are ultimately passed on to their customers or the cor- 
poration would quickly go bankrupt. 

Families with incomes of from $3000 to $4000 a year 
will pay in total taxes an average of over $900 per year. 
The double effect of inflation and taxes is indicated by the 
fact that a family with $3000 net annual income 10 years 
ago must now earn over $6000 to maintain the same stand- 
ard of living. 

And this spending and taxes is not-a quickie program 
soon over. When our great military forces are assembled, 
they must continue to be paid for. Due to constant new in- 
ventions in weapons, the new devices must continuously re- 
place the old. That will cost more billions. 

A man may carry a load of 300 pounds across the room, 
but he will break his back if he carries it around the block. 

Communism is an evil thing. It is contrary to the spir- 
itual, moral and material aspirations of man. These very 
reasons give rise to my conviction that it will decay and die 
of its own poisons. But that may be many years away and, in 
the meantime, we must be prepared for a long journey. 

There are men who welcome these inflation and tax pres- 
sures because these forces drive to socialize the income of our 
people. That is the inevitable end, even if it were not the 
avowed purpose. If this form of creeping socialism continues, 
we may be permitted to hold the paper title to property, 
while bureaucracy spends our income. Along this road the 
erosion of our productive capital and the destruction of in- 
centives to economic progress are inevitable. 


Some ALTERNATIVE CALCULATIONS OF RisK THAT MIGHT 
Be CONSIDERED By THE CONGRESS 


In view of this past year’s experience, and these rising 
pressures, the Congress should again re-examine our situation. 
I believe there are methods more effective to check the 


Communist menace in the long run and at the same time to 
lessen our domestic dangers. 

As a basis for test I may repeat the essentials of the pro- 
posals some of us made a year ago which were supported by 
many military and economic authorities: 

First. That the first national purpose of this republic 
must be the defense of this final Gibraltar of freedom—that 
is the Western Hemisphere. 

Second. That the only way to save Europe from destruc- 
tion is to avoid the third world war. The real and effective 
deterrent which we can, within our resources, contribute to 
that end is in cooperation with the British to extend our 
already strong air and navies up to a striking force. The 
Communists know that such a striking force could destroy 
their military potential if they started an invasion and it 
could punish any such aggression. And this applies to ag- 
gression against other non-Communist countries as well as 
Western Europe. 

In Korea, however correct the original decisions to use 


ground armies may have been, our experience during the 


past year has certainly demonstrated that we should have 
relied upon air and sea forces to punish that aggression. We 
could have avoided most of the sacrifices of 20,000 American 
boys and the injury of 80,000 others. The long run injury 
to the South Koreans would have been less devastating. 

Third. That the only way we can hold the initiative in 
this cold war is not to scatter our ground armies all around 
the 25,000 miles of Communist borders but to concentrate on 
such a highly mobile striking force by air and sea. 

Three weeks ago General Wedemeyer, one of our great- 
est military strategists, stated we should not dissipate our 
ground armies over the world and should put our emphasis 
upon a striking force of air and sea power. 

Fourth. That we should furnish such munitions as we 
can afford to other nations who show a determined will to 
defend themselves. 

Fifth. That to maintain the economic strength of the 
United States and to prevent its socialization does not per- 
mit our building up great ground armies in addition to over- 
whelming air and sea forces and supply of munitions to 
other nations. If our economy should collapse, Stalin’s vic- 
tory would be complete. We cannot take that risk. 

Sixth. That true friendship with Western European na- 
tions requires they be told certain things in no uncertain 
terms. They should realize the limit of our economic aid is 
this deterrent air and sea power and munitions. That, pro- 
tected by this shield, we expect them on the basis of their 
performance in previous wars, and now with the aid of 
munitions from us to realize that ground armies are Eu- 
rope’s own problem. We should state that we expect them 
to provide ground protection to our airfields within their 
boundaries. We should state that not only will we send no 
more ground troops, but that we expect they will rapidly 
relieve us of that burden except to protect our airfields out- 
side the NATO countries. 

And they should be told that their delays leave our 
250,000 European garrison in a most exposed position. 

Seventh. Our relations to the United Nations Charter 
should be revised. It must not be allowed to dominate the 
internal sovereignty of our Government. Our Courts have 
already made decisions that the Charter overrides our do- 
mestic laws. 

In CONCLUSION 


Recalculation of our policies along these lines would 
greatly reduce our economic risks. By restricting our ground 
armies and ultimately reducing them to the force necessary 
to protect our homeland and our essential air bases outside of 
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European NATO countries, together with a reduction or 
postponement of 30% in our Federal civil expenditures, we 
could assure our economic strength. We could return thou- 
sands of young men to their shops, their farms, and their 
colleges. We could apply real brakes upon this drift to in- 
flation; we might stop the plunge into socialism; we could 
avoid increase in taxes. But above all, we could better halt 
the spread of Communist imperialism, 

It has been said that in these evil times peace can be pre- 
served only through strength. That is true. But the center 
and final reserve of strength of the free world lies in the 


North American continent. Nothing must be permitted to 
weaken this bastion. We should recalculate our risks. 

I pray that we shall have peace and preservation of our 
American way of life. I hold firmly to the belief that a third 
world war is neither necessary nor inevitable. 

And in this summary of our position and our prospects 
I have used only facts and the terms of sober reason. But 
because I have avoided words appropriate to a deep emotion, 
this statement may not convey the extent of my anxiety for 
the future of my country and the world. But on this Sab- 
bath Day that anxiety is even greater than one year ago. 


Trustees of Human Freedom 


MUTUAL DEFENSE PACT FOR PACIFIC 
By THOMAS E. DEWEY, Governor of New York 
Delivered before the National Industrial Conference Board, New York, N. Y., January 24,1952 


those critical periods in which the wisdom of our for- 

eign policy and the vigor of our action will determine 
whether we have peace or war. For five years 1 warned 
that if our Government continued its policies all of China 
with its 450,000,000 people would be lost to the free world. 
It was lost. Four and a half years ago in this very room I 
warned that if we withdrew American troops from Korea 
the Communists would invade. They did invade and we are 
at war. 

I now wish to give another warning of even greater catas- 
trophe and again I speak in advance of the event, not after- 
ward. 

Our Government has entered into treaties of mutual de- 
fense with Japan, the Philippine Republic and with Australia 
and New Zealand. These treaties were proper and necessary 
for the security of America. 

But, as it stands today, we have guaranteed either too 
much or too little. We have guaranteed to protect the four 
crowded main islands of Japan in the north, the Philippines 
in the center and the vast under-populated lands of Australia 
and New Zealand in the south. The great areas in between 
threaten the whole security of the Pacific. 

Our mutual defense picture in the Pacific looks something 
like Europe would look if we had guaranteed to fight for 
Norway in the north, for Belgium in the center, for Greece 
in the south, leaving all the rest of the Continent of Europe 
as fair game for Communist aggression. We could not de- 
fend Norway alone any more than we could defend Belgium 
or Greece alone. If the rest of Europe should fall to aggres- 
sion, it is absolutely inevitable that each of these countries 
— also fall. That’s exactly the way the Pacific looks 
today. 


] BELIEVE we are rapidly moving again into one of 


Imports VITAL TO JAPAN 


Japan has lost all of her overseas possessions and her 
sources of raw materials. She cannot afford to import from 
the Western World. But she must import coal, iron, salt 
and rice in exchange for her manufactured products. 

If Japan receives no raw materials and food, all the de- 
fense in the world will not keep her 84,000,000 people from 
eventual Communist control. If she has the raw materials 
and the trading area, I believe she will stay firmly on the 
side of the free world as a result of the great Treaty of Re- 
conciliation negotiated by John Foster Dulles. 

Japan must trade or die. Her natural trading area is with 
Southeast Asia. That area includes Indo-China, Thailand, 
Burma, Malaya and the Islands of Indonesia off the coast. 


At this moment, the Communists are waging full scale armed 
revolutions in that area. Moscow knows that if they can 
get that area, they Will win 56 per cent of the world’s tin, 90 
per cent of the world’s natural rubber, two-thirds of the 
world’s exportabl§ rice, an enormous and growing percentage 
of the world’s oil, coal, tungsten and many other products 
essential to our sufvival in America. The Communists know 
also that if they win that area the Philippines will be sur- 
rounded on three sides and Australia and New Zealand iso- 
lated. 

I traveled through those countries for eight weeks last 
summer, through cities, jungles, on farms and in villages. 
In five of them Communist guerrillas and troops were wag- 
ing war all around us, preparing the way for invasion. Right 
now Red China has some 250,000 seasoned troops poised 
along her southern border either to knife through Burma to 
Rangoon or to invade Indo-China. The Communist Viet- 
minh~-guerrillas of Ho Chi Minh are already in the fifth 
year of their war on Vietnam, Cambodia and Laos, the three 
independent nations of that area we know as French Indo- 
China. It is in this spot that the French have made one of 
the most sacrificial struggles of their history. Improverished 
France is spending blood beyond measure and a billion dol- 
lars a year—one-sixth of her national budget—to fight the 
Communist revolution in Indo-China. 


Victory DEPENDs 0% CHINA 


I believe the brave French and Vietnamese troops will win 
this war against native traitors if Red China does not invade. 
But the stakes are so high as to make it very tempting. If 
the free world does not now take action to prevent that 
Chinese invasion, I make the prophecy that the world will 
face the greatest catastrophe of our time. 

Three hundred million people—twice the population of 
the United States—would be lost to communism, Raw ma- 
terials essential to our survival would fall into the hands of 
the Soviet. The defense of America would shrink back to 
Hawaii or to the coast of California. 

A free Southeast Asia is necessary to the continued exis- 
tence of Japan and to the defense of the Philippines, Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand. I am sure the British and the 
French would resist bravely in Malaya and Indo-China, but 
if Indo-China should fall, I doubt very much whether any 
of Southeast Asia could be held very long. This includes 
the former Dutch East Indies, now the Island Republic of 
Indonesia, which is the sixth largest nation on earth, with a 
population of 79,000,000. 

It is desperately important that we wake up at last to the 
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hard fact that we must either hold the whole Pacific or lose 
the whole Pacific. We cannot allow it to be chipped away 
piece by piece. 

I propose to you that we take strong action now to hold 
the whole Pacific and I warn that if we do not take such 
action we will face another Korea of disastrous proportions. 

The only thing a dictator understands is force; in this 
case a warning that if he invades his free neighbors, he will 
be destroyed. That warning must be delivered by nations 
which have the will and the capacity to make it good. If 
we issue such a warning and mean it, I believe the dictator 
will stay home and we will have peace. If we do not issue 
such a warning I believe we will have war. 


WE Now Have Two TREATIES 


We now have the Rio Pact by which the nations of North 
and South America have agreed to defend each other. We 
have the North Atlantic Treaty by which Western Europe 
and now Greece and Turkey are tied together with the 
United States in firm bonds of mutual defense. We have 
acted to defend ourselves in Europe and in the Western 
Hemisphere. But I insist that defenses on two sides are use- 
less if we are naked in the Pacific. 

I, therefore, propose to you a similar Pacific treaty, to be 
initiated without another day’s delay. 

If we wait for an attack by Red China upon Southeast 
Asia and then take the case to the United Nations, the Rus- 
sians will stalemate action until all is lost. 

We should enter into an agreement now with as many 
of the Pacific nations and our other allies as will join for 
the mutual defense of the free Pacific. 


It should be clearly understood that we do not commit 
ourselves to respond in any particular manner to attack. We 
will not allow the enemy to choose the weapons. We may 
not respond with land forces in the jungles of Indo-China. 
We may instead install a total naval blockade; we may re- 
spond by the bombing of cities of such an aggressor. We 
should make it clear that we will not hesitate to use every 
weapon at our command and every weapon we may develop 
in the future in the manner that hurts the aggressor the 
most. 

Everybody knows that America wants to live at peace in 
a peaceful world. But in these times the only way to keep 
the peace is to let the world know that if a bandit attacks 
he will be treated as a bandit and destroyed. 


ALTERNATIVE TO INVASION 


I am profoundly convinced that if we form such an alli- 
ance and issue such a warning there will be no invasion of 
Southeast Asia. The Pacific will remain free. I am equally 
convinced that if we do not take such action the free Pacific 
will be lost and the preponderance of power against us will 
be delivered to the Soviet Union. 

The only way to peace in this dreadfully difficult time is 
through military strength combined with strong and wise 
political action. Of course, other steps including economic 
aid and technical assistance are essential. But what we need 
right now is political action of the highest order in building 
a treaty of Pacific defense. 

In these times we must live bravely as well as wisely. 
We are the trustees of human freedom. If we are worthy of 
our precious heritage, we can preserve liberty in peace. 


Universal Military Training 
OUTLINE OF THE PROGRAM 


By LT. GENERAL RAYMOND S. McLAIN, Member, National Security Training Commission 


Deliwered before the House Armed Services Committee at the hearing on the National Security Training Corps Act, 
Washington, D. C., January 15, 1952 


Basic VALUES 
N approaching the question of a broad outline for a pro- 
I gram, I think we should review, for the sake of back- 
ground, what we expect to accomplish by a program of 
Universal Military Training. Basically, the purpose of 
Universal Military Training is: 

1. To avoid the necessity of maintaining in normal times 
large armed forces “in being” adequate to fulfill our military 
missions in case of a major emergency. 

2. To adjust, to some extent, the inequalities of burden 
for our National Security ; and 

3. To proclaim our purpose to preserve our liberties by 
unanimous dedication of our people to that end. 

Inequalities accrue in the development of circumstances. 
But we should not deliberately compound them. It is in- 
evitable that one man may be selected, and serve in the 
highly hazardous and arduous duties of combat; another 
never leave a base where hardship and hazard are even less 
than in civil life. At present, still others may have escaped 
all service, and acquired no liability for it, nor any reserve 
status by which they could be ready in a future emergency. 
I point out that under present law those who are called are 
transferred to a Reserve status as soon as their terms of serv- 
ice are completed; from which status they are additionally 
liable for calls in the future; while those who do not serve, 


escape both service and training—and more than that, any 
reserve status. So, should there be an emergency, and addi- 
tional call should come, the ones who had already discharged 
two years or more of service would have to be called because 
of their state of training, before the men who have escaped 
completely could be brought into a state of training which 
would permit their participation in combat. Universal Mili- 
tary Training would give these men the training necessary 
to make them available in case of an emergency and would 
move them into a Reserve status so that they could be called 
ahead of the men who have already devoted two years or 
more of their time to the defense of this Country. 
ToTraL Force PARTIALLY TRAINED 

We have long accepted the basic concept of a partial force 
(Regulars) totally trained. As the scope of war has grown, 
we have supplemented that with an additional segment of 
partial force, partially trained. Now, in an area of total 
wars, I think it fits into this pattern of thinking to look at 
Universal Military Training as a total force partially trained 
—that is, Regulars completely trained, with all others 
trained to a point where they may be brought to a state of 
readiness as rapidly as they could be utilized. Universal 
Military Training produces no end product. It is simply 
reducing lead time to bring manpower in the combat forces 
to a state of readiness for quick utilization in an emergency. 
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Future Peace TiME TRAINING 


A Universal Military Training law is necessary now for 
the reason that no one can foresee exactly when it will be 
possible to consider reduction in strength of the armed 
forces; nor what pattern of force could be followed in case 
of gradual demobilization. It can be done sooner with Uni- 
versal Military Training than without it. With Universal 
Military Training established by statutes, planning can be 
done logically. Heretofore, we have demobilized into a 
vacuum, while we pleaded for legislation prospective to a 
logical program. A Reserve program without it was devised 
and proved inadequate. It brought us to a situation on the 
occasion of the Korean hostilities which forced us, to our 
shame, to again call on veterans who had already performed 
their share of military duty, while other young men who 
might have been in training three or four years ago had to 
be trained for four months or more before they could be 
utilized even for replacements. Such emergencies do not 
permit delay. It was too late to avoid the call of the veteran. 
Great injustice was done to the veteran by dislocations in 
his affairs after he had performed his service and after his 
circumstances had drastically changed. We had no other 
trained men with which to reach combat strengths nor to 
provide replacements. 

It has been alleged that Universal Military Training vio- 
lates the American tradition against compulsion and of ex- 
clusive voluntary military service except in war time. I 
point out that we exercise compulsory education, compulsory 
jury service, etc.—why not six months compulsory training? 
The basic concept of the U. S. militia is pointed to equality 
of National Security. The whole tradition of Democratic 
Government is toward equality of opportunity. Is not 
equality of burden in every respect a proper counterpart? 

I point out the unfairness of any system which permits 
the willing, courageous, and conscientious to volunteer their 
services for hazardous duties in war times; while the un- 
willing accept the benefits of military security and yet volun- 
teer nothing in the hazard of national defense. This concept 
leads quickly to the liquidation of our courageous breed. In 
war times, no man should be required to make this decision, 
either to go or not to go, on his own responsibility. Volun- 
tary decision to make a career of the Army is one thing, but 
voluntary service in war time to protect our Country should 
be decided by an impartial authority. In combat I never 
permitted any one to volunteer for hazardous missions. I 
considered such practice as shedding the responsibility of a 
commander to direct such missions on a basis of each taking 
his turn. It was taking advantage of a noble spirit, which 
should be afforded protection of responsible authority. I do 
not believe the American conscience would condone, if they 
realized it, an improvident military policy which led to 
Bataan, and to Korea, where thousands of our men died or 
were led off into captivity because we did not have sufficient 
trained men when we were confronted with an emergency. 
We had to wait to train them. Not only did we wait to 
train men, we waited until we could build the training plant 
to train them before tiaining in adequate strength could 
even begin. In the meantime Wainwright and Dean and 
their men endured indignities and hardships and suffering 
we should be eternally ashamed of. The cry of tradition 


should rather urge us to action to shed this “tradition” 
rather than to cherish it. 


SPECIFIED VALUES 


ne Military Training produces at least six specific 
values : 


1. A “training plant” in being, capable of expansion as 


fast as emergency would require; and of providing cadres 
for new units, rather than drawing such cadres exclusively 
from combat ready units, thus defeating the purpose for 
which these units were created. 

2. It vitalizes the civilian components by lifting them 
from a status of approximately 20% combat trained, to 
better than 60% combat trained, except in highly specialized 
fields. 

3. It provides a pool of basically trained men capable of 
immediate assignment to combat units, both Regular and 
Reserve, to bring them quickly to full strength, and to meet 
attrition within those units which must engage in immediate 
combat. 

4. It thereby releases the Regular forces to meet immedi- 
ate combat missions, to seize and hold grounds of critical 
strategic value, which otherwise would have to be taken, or 
recovered at great sacrifice of life. By this we may be able 
to preserve Allies, together with their industrial and combat 
values rather than liberate them after they have been over- 
run and exploited by the enemy. It is surface areas of the 
world, which we hold, that indicate the resources we com- 
mand. It is the movement of our front lines or their stability 
that tells us whether we are winning or losing a war. 
Staunch lines permit us to bring our resources to bear. Un- 
stable lines put all our resources in high jeopardy. 

5. It faces squarely the problem of initial equality of re- 
sponsibility for all able bodied men to defend the values 
which we have achieved in the American social and economic 
system. It impresses on each individual his own intrinsic 
value to the society of which he is a vital part. This should 
be a matter of significance to every man who contributes to 
the preservation of these values by willingness to face 
jeopardy. 

6. It would permit initiation of classification and MOS 
records, thus facilitating further training and better utiliza- 
tion in case of mobilization. 

The program should produce rugged combat men, fit, de- 
termined, and confident. This does not mean in any sense 
that they must acquire hardened characters, involving per- 
sonal callousness, nor hatred, nor fanaticism. I would con- 
sider such characteristics as stupid and not contributing to 
combat efficiency. 


EcoNoMy OF Force 


Economy of force has greater significance today than ever 
before, because of the totality of modern war. Heavy arma- 
ments experience rapid deterioration and obsolescence. It 
involves highly costly operations, maintenance, and replace- 
ment in peacetime. Power weapons may have reached the 
point of diminishing return due to improvement in counter- 
weapons and defensive means. This has been the course of 
history. Against the Merrimac—the Monitor; to meet the 
machine gun and TNT—dispersion; against air power on 
the battlefield—camouflage, cover, and dispersion. Through 
it all, man has found the means to survive and to persist. 
On the battlefield, that has largely been through dispersion 
and digging in. Periodically, he has found new, more power- 
ful means which have survived for a time, until adequate 
means to defeat them were developed. The tank must now 
contend with the bomber, the bazooka, the A.T. gun, and 
mines. Its power diminishes in terms of combat value de- 
livered on the battlefield against the tremendous amount of 
resources in material and man power to build, maintain, and 
replace. This applies to the battleship in its problem to sur- 
vive against the bomber; the heavy strategic bomber against 
jet fighter and guided missiles and spray guns. Curiously 
enough, in spite of all the power weapons available in World 
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War II, or today in Korea, the total casualties produced, in 
any major engagement, for the number engaged, and the 
time engaged, have been less than in our Civil War, or the 
war of Napoleon, or Hannibal, or Caesar. Compare Mead’s 
losses at Gettysberg of 30,000 out of 90,000 strength or 
Lee’s of 22,000 out of 70,000 strength in a three-day battle, 
with losses in any three days of the last war. 

Most of the Universal Military Training is of such a 
nature that it does not deteriorate. It is of such a nature 
that it does not deplete our basic economy. Trained man- 
power is an asset and not a liability. In this respect, it is 
better for these young men to contribute, as a minimum 
towards the goal of preparedness, a part of their time at this 
early age rather than to pay for it in taxes at a later date in 
their lives under a different system, plus the accumulation 
of interest charges and other expenses, Trained manpower 
has residual value, in such things as civil defense and home 
guard duties, after the individual ceases to be valuable for 
military purposes. 


TRAINING TO SURVIVE AGAINST MODERN WEAPONS 


The basic training of today relates to a wide variety of 
weapons and a variety of circumstances far more complicated 
than it was 30 years ago or even seven years ago. Young 
men must not only learn the basic qualities of discipline, but 
they must learn various weapons. Even more important, it 
is necessary for them to learn the characteristics of all 
weapons which are brought on the battlefield; because once 
he arrives there, all of them, in the hands of the enemy, will 
be seeking to destroy him. He must learn how to survive 
against this total array of weapons. Many of these weapons 
can be brought against him even in civilian status. Para- 
chute drops, airborne operations, fifth column activities, all 
bring the threat of combat to rear areas as well as front lines. 
Anti-aircraft units must know Infantry combat to protect 
their positions, even in local communities, so that fifth 
column raids will not destroy them in place. It will be 
impossible to bring front line Infantry to meet every emer- 
gexcy that occurs in rear areas. With a thorough knowledge 
of basic training, the individual constantly enhances his 
chances to survive and increase his combat value. Jt is 
notable that with the ever-increasing power of combat 
weapons, trained men have learned to survive with ever- 
increasing certainty. 


MIssION OF THE COMMISSION 


The Universal Military Training Commission was given 
certain directions under Public Law 51, among which was 
to formulate a broad outline for a training program. Its 
jurisdiction, in case this implementing legislation is passed, 
relates only to the men who are brought into the training 
corps up to the time they are transferred into other status, 
largely a Reserve status. Training itself is required by the 
law to be of a military nature given by the military services. 
The Commission was not given authority to prescribe who 
should be trained; nor when the training should begin; nor 
the proportion of trainees to the various services; nor the 
status of trainees after completion of training. The manner 
of beginning the program was set out in the legislation as a 
prerogative of Congress or the President when the time of 
service of the 18-yezr-old could be suspended or reduced. 
It is obvious that this can be done only when the total 
strength of the Armed Forces is below a certain level; or 
when deferments include men who, for the present, could 
take training but not service, It is apparent that strength 
levels rest entirely in the hands of the Department of De- 
fense, the President, and the Congress. It is the Department 
of Defense which recommends strengths. Congress finally 


fixes them. They control the manpower questions in the 
military services. This Commission must abide by their de- 
cisions. We agree the program should be started as soon as 
possible, in a relatively small way, and phased in as circum- 
stances permit. 

Congress has prescribed in Public Law 51 the criteria for 
induction into the Universal Military Training program. 
It provides that minimum standards for physical acceptability 
shall not be higher than those applied to persons inducted 
between the ages of 18 and 26 in January 1945. It has pro- 
vided for certain deferments. It is believed these circum- 
stances leave sufficient numbers for a nucleus with which to 
make a start at an early date, 


AFTER TRAINING 

Under Public Law 51, for those who enlist or are in- 
ducted for service or training, there is a total obligation of 
eight years, so that those who serve two years have six years 
Reserve status. Those who take Universal Military Train- 
ing would be transferred into Reserve status for 714 years 
thereafter. Within this Reserve status they may influence 
their degree of availability by voluntary action such as 
joining the Regular Armed Forces, National Guard, Active 
Organized Reserve, or other active civilian components, 
thereby moving themselves more quickly from the ready 
Reserve into a standby Reserve, and enhancing their value 
while in the active Reserve. This legislation, however, is 
entirely supplemented to and beyond the scope of responsi- 
bility of the Commission on this program, The Reserve pro- 
gram, in this area of greatly increased velocity of war, has 
a high degree of sterility unless it is vitalized by building 
into it a body of pretrained men. Universal Military Train- 
ing will provide this and enable the ex-service man to occupy 
a more valuable position in it. 

It is my personal feeling that the Active Regular forces 
should be on a voluntary and/or Selective Service basis; that 
active participation by Reservists in training programs of 
active units of the civilian components should be on an en- 
tirely voluntary basis, with certain inducements to the indi- 
vidual such as: 

1. Accelerating the time when the young man would pass 
from ready availability to standby availability ; 

2. Pay and benefits to be received as a member of the 
active civilian components; and 

3. Qualifications for retirement benefits should he desire 
it through active Reserve training over a long period of time. 
I believe these should be sufficient inducements in peace 
time to create the Active Reserve forces necessary to supple- 
ment the Regular forces. There would still remain a pool 
of U.M.T, trained men for expansion when necessary. It 
is my personal feeling that the creation of a large pool of 
trained men in Reserve status should never be used as a 
device to bring men into the active service by by-passing the 
machinery created by Congress for that purpose. Therefore, 
I feel that it would be preferable that those men not in 
active units of Reserve Components should be called by 
Selective Service machinery. Certainly after a period of 
years it has the most competent machinery to determine the 
man’s availability through his current personal circumstances. 
Those voluntarily entering Active Reserve units should ex- 
pect to be available when they are called under Congressional 
authorization and Executive action. 

In connection with an efficient Reserve program, I would 
hope that from U.M.T. trained personnel there would an- 
nually be selected a number of young men to take specialist 
training in electronics, mechanics, and the many such fields 
required of those who operate a modern military machine. 
This training could be done in service schools or by scholar- 
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ships in our colleges where appropriate, and coupled with 
appropriate service obligation. 


Two SEPARATE SESSIONS 


Probably one of the most difficult questions which the 
Commission had to decide related to whether the training 
would be given in one continuous session or in two shorter 
sessions in two separate years. The Commission examined 
at great length the factors relating to this question. On the 
one hand, it desired to accommodate the convenience of the 
young man in his capacity as a student, and the schools in 
their problem of handling their administrative problems. 
This seemed to the Commission to be a problem worthy of 
profound consideration. However, when the Commission 
examined the budgetary and training implications, it was 
forced to conclude that they entailed unsurmountable prob- 
lems, and it has, therefore, recommended the entire training 
be taken in one session. 

A training plant adequate to impart highly efficient in- 
struction would have to contain personnel and certain equip- 
ment in the nature of arms and other facilities, in the case 
of split training, for the first year of around 800,000. In 
this split training program, the second year would entail 
equipment and personnel to handle 1,600,000. For one con- 
tinuous session of six months, a training plant adequate to 
train approximately 400,000 per year would be necessary, or 
only about one-fourth the training plant for a split program. 
It would be impracticable to marshall this array of equip- 
ment for three months and to have it stand idle for nine 
months in the year. It is also apparent that to obtain com- 
petent personnel for both training and administration, con- 
stant employment would be necessary. This personnel could 
not be moved in and out for a three months’ session every 
year and transferred somewhere else for nine months. To 
pick up casual personnel each year for such an undertaking 
would render the training practically worthless. It would 
involve double physical examinations and double mustering 
in and out. It is doubtful if personal clothing and equipment 
could be utilized in an economical manner. Double trans- 
portation would be costly. Never even in war time were we 
able to induct one-sixth this total number in any one month. 

It is believed that the personal inconvenience to the indi- 
vidual is greatly outweighed by this impractical requirement 
for a training plant. It is believed, also, that the problem 
of the educational institutions in handling the question of a 
few months’ dislocation at the end of an individual’s high 
school career and at the beginning of his college career can 
be absorbed by these institutions if they are certain of a 
situation they can count on. The Commission felt that, 
wherever it is possible, some discretion should be given the 
applicant as to the time of his induction within the limits of 
available current plant capacities. The Commission also con- 
sidered whether it could justify a formula for a split train- 
ing by the college student while others took the full course, 
thereby reducing the burden proportionately. It felt that 
this would be a preference given to an already more fortunate 
class; and that it was even less dislocating to the students 
than to the young man who must forego educational benefit 
entirely. It would be hard to deny him the privilege if he 
claimed it. If we meet one man’s problems of a certain 
variety, another man can, with equal validity, plead another 
act or circumstance calling for another type of exception. 
While we objectively evaluated these considerations, I am 
personally shocked to listen to those who say that this train- 
ing will interfere with the careers of the 18-year-old. I have 
seen thousands of men on the battlefields of Europe and 
other thousands in hospitals who had suffered and died so 


that these young men could pursue careers, so that schools 
and churches might survive and continue to be the mighty 
institutions in our social order, and for no other reason. 
I have no patience with those who now enjoy these benefits 
but can’t be bothered to maintain that high purpose. 

It would be a waste of money to undertake a program 
such as Universal Military Training on a basis which would 
not give the candidate the utmost of training within this 
short period of time. To insure maximum efficiency, the 
training facilities and the training and administrative per- 
sonnel must be highly competent, well selected, and well or- 
ganized. Both the personnel and equipment must be effi- 
ciently utilized. The greatest discrepancy in training civilian 
soldiers in the past has been a lack of competent trainers, 
resulting in inadequate training and the necessity of repeat- 
ing training; and too often it is impossible to correct entirely 
a soldier or a unit which acquired bad training habits, It is 
our belief that such training if poorly done would result in 
a product which authorities would soon regard as not ade- 
quate to the requirements and not justifying the sacrifice of 
either the time of the young men or the expense to the 
Nation. After much discussion, the Commission felt that 
the schools could accommodate themselves to a known 
definite pattern, that the problem of both the schools and 
the students did not outweigh, and they could be adjusted 
to a monthly induction formula. 


VITALIZATION OF CIVILIAN COMPONENTS 


Returning to the subject of vitalizing the active civilian 
component units, a clearer understanding may be had if a 
unit of measurement can be applied to that situation. Since 
practically all education and training is measured by hours, 
that would seem to be the appropriate unit of measurement. 
It takes about 3,000 hours of training to properly prepare an 
Infantry division for combat. Under extremely favorable 
circumstances, it has been estimated this could be done in 
2,000 hours. My experience would indicate that is too short. 
A National Guardsman or Active Reservist enlists for three 
years. He drills two hours a week for 50 weeks each year, 
or 100 hours of armory drill. He attends camp two weeks 
each year for 80 to 100 hours. If he remained in for his 
full term of enlistment and attended all drills and camps, 
he would receive less than 600 hours of training or 20% 
of that required for basic combat. But there is 35% to 
40% turnover annually. This is offset partially by officers 
and non-coms—many of whom stay over a long period of 
time; and this may be accepted as offsetting the turnover 
factor. A 20% training level is only capable of moving to 
camp, feeding, administering units, and initiating training 
in a not too competent manner, But given recruits from 
Universal Military Training with 1,000 hours plus the 600 
hours in a three year membership in a unit, it can be quickly 
brought to combat readiness and may even take over less 
sensitive missions immediately, thereby releasing regular 
forces for immediate combat. Furthermore, such pretraining 
would lift R.O.T.C, trainings to more advanced studies 
more in keeping with other scholastic subjects, thereby pro- 
ducing more competent junior officers. 


Division BETWEEN THE SERVICES 


Public Law 51 provided that the Secretary of Defense 
shall designate the various military departments to carry out 
the training, that the training shall be military in character, 
and that subject to the approval of the Secretary of Defense 
and to the policies and standards established by the Com- 
mission, the Departments shall determine the training to be 
given. Tentatively, it has been suggested that the Army will 
train approximately 50% of the trainees, the Navy 28%, 
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and the Air Force 22%. The Navy’s proportion includes 
the allocation for the Marine Corps in the basic program. 

The distribution as between Army, Navy, and Air Force 
is, again, a matter for the Department of Defense to decide, 
and the Commission is not charged with making such de- 
cision. That decision should be made and reassessed from 
time to time, based on the fluctuating world situation and 
contemplated strategy, calculated proportionally to the ulti- 
mate force to be created under mobilization plans, its prob- 
able composition, and modified by a factor which would 
make allowance for relative attrition in the various services. 
I suggest the above formula rather than an allocation based 
on either the Regular or Reserve strength to be maintained 
by the respective services in peace time, 

It should be pointed out that the strength of both the 
Regular forces and all Reserve forces should be based on 
requirements and a troop program fitted to the world situ- 
ation of the moment and prospective. No attempt to fit an 
active Reserve program to the total U.M.T. output should 
be made, since the pool of inactive U.M.T. trained men in 
an unorganized Reserve status, or even without Reserve 
status, has intrinsic value in itself. The balancing factor of 
an armed force in peace time is a regular force adequate in 
an emergency to seize and hold desirable strategic positions 
and protect ourselves and our Allies in the initial phase, 
which is often the most critical. The ultimate strength of 
an armed force is in its reserves and its flexibility. An Active 
Reserve, patterned to meet deployment capabilities within 
the first year, would, with Universal Military Training, 
guarantee the rounding out of this force for quick and ade- 
quate employment and for building other forces as rapidly 
as they could be utilized. 

Each of the various services has sketched a broad plan for 
training of their respective segments. Since each of the 
services will present its plans in detail, I will not attempt 
to go into them here. 


UnIverRsSAL MILITARY TRAINING AND 
SELECTIVE SERVICE 
It has been held that Universal Military Training and 
Selective Service both can not operate at the same time. I 
consider this a basic fallacy from a practical standpoint. 
They can be made complementary. In fact, they can work 
ideally together. While it poses a hard question to select one 
young man for service and another for training only, we are 
at this time selecting one for service plus Reserve status 
thereafter; while the other escapes service, and training, and 
Reserve status for any future emergency. 


LIMITED SERVICE PERSONNEL 


There has always been much interest in making the pro- 
gram truly universal. Of the 1,100,000 who annually reach 
18 years of age, there will be those whose physical or mental 
condition would obviously preclude them from taking the 
training or rendering any kind of service. There are many 
who could take certain special training and perform certain 
types of special service. The Commission makes no recom- 
mendations at this time as to this category for the following 
reasons: 

1. The basic purpose of the program, at this time at least, 
must be its contribution to military security. 

2. Under any circumstances, the program must be phased 
in, beginning with a limited number and building up to 
capacity, in two to three years, or as the world situation 
permits. 

3. It is logical to begin with the segment of available 
persons who are capable of the highest degree of the purely 
military service in the field, 


4. Budgetary implications are considerable. A program 
beyond the purely military subjects can be postponed until 
it is possible to appraise the success of the program in a 
purely military field. 

5. The knowledge of the services in most of the specialty 
fields which the physically or mentally handicapped would 
perform, can be obtained from their civilian experiences. 
The Women’s Army Corps and corresponding corps of the 
other services fill quite adequately most of these fields, 


PossIBILITIES FOR EaRLy START 


Public Law 51 provides Universal Military Training 
may be started when the President or Congress shall have 
reduced or eliminated the period of active service for those 
who have not attained the age of 19 and when other actions 
contemplated by this Legislation have been taken. 

Since the present Selective Service law is geared to pro- 
vide a given strength, it is only when the backlog is ex- 
hausted and deferrees are called that the equality of burden 
will be approached. There are now categories and “fringe” 
elements from which a start can be made and so move into 
a more equitable and adequate pattern of defense responsi- 
bilities. I will omit a discussion of details of Selective Serv- 
ice figures and categories for the reason that they will be 
presented to you in this hearing by the Selective Service 
authorities. Suffice here to say the present backlog is some 
350,000 and deferments run something over 200,000 per 
year. It is expected that most of the deferrees will be called 
later, but from this pool there should be an adequate nucleus 
for an early start. 

Should the backlog be exhausted and should the strength 
requirements continue or be increased, the only alternatives 
are to either increase length of service or recall veterans. 
I personally believe the length of service can be greatly sim- 
plified and made more flexible if Universal Military Train- 
ing were in full effect. 

In other words, reduced to a strictly mathematical 
formula, Universal Service for 24 months will produce ulti- 
mately one specific strength, no more and no less, To raise 
it will require longer service. To reduce it requires either 
less service or else some will escape all service. Universal 
Military Training could fulfill the discrepancy in either 
direction if coupled with Selective Service. 


STAFF REQUIREMENTS 


A matter of concern to the Commission was the high per- 
centage of trainers and administrative personnel to trainee 
load. This equaled one staff to each two trainees. We have 
attempted to compare it to certain college or academy ex- 
periences. We find this difficult. Most colleges carry “off 
campus” students and experimental projects. All students 
and faculty obtain their clothing and equipment from civilian 
sources. Arsenals, warehouses, railheads, and transportation 
facilities do not have to be maintained. Much laundry and 
services are performed off campus. The figures quoted are 
not greatly different from Recruit Training Centers now 
operating. The Commission believes that with experience 
and stabilization in operations, this ratio can be made con- 
siderably more favorable, 


‘TRAINING Loap AND Costs 

Looking at the full training load, there are approximately 
1,100,000 young men who reach the age of 18 each year. 
This figure is gradually climbing. Of this number, approxi- 
mately 800,000 would be trained annually in a full pro- 
gram. Cost at full implementation was estimated at $2,- 
158,746,200. Reviews of this estimate indicate this figure 
will be materially reduced. 
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Under any circumstances, the program should be phased 
in on a graduated strength basis. This will enable each 
service to make a more deliberate effort in assembling a 
superior training corps and the equipment and housing re- 
quired. It will permit maximum utilization of present hous- 
ing. The proposal to begin with an early segment of some 
60,000 will contribute to this situation. Thereafter, in- 
creases can be accomplished as the situation makes more men 
available. The cost for this initial increment was originally 
estimated at $179,291,680. This cost, too, will come down. 

I close with my most heartfelt conviction that Universal 
Military Training is a basic necessity to our National 
Security under any circumstances that can be foreseen; that 
no scientific discovery, now available or in prospect, and no 
known philosophy of the overall conduct of war, is a sub- 
stitute for trained manpower. 

The greatest array of human values known to civilization, 
we now enjoy, and too often take for granted. They have 
largely been won on the battlefield and by stern measures. 
What is worth living for is worth fighting for. The threat to 
their destruction is real, is ruthless, and is persistent. Uni- 
versal Military Training poses to the world our profound 
devotion to our liberties and the great human values we 
now enjoy and believe to be essential to a dignified existence 
of free people. It expresses, as nothing else can, our unani- 


mous dedication to preserve these great values, as basic to a 
Christian concept of life. They are embodied in our basic 
laws and evidenced by the Magna Charta, our Constitution, 
and particularly our Bill of Rights. These documents and 
the spiritual and ethical precepts of the Ten Command- 
ments give us a way of life we must protect from all jeop- 
ardy. These values are totally lost to those who have been 
overwhelmed by Communist tyranny of police state, secret 
executions, slave camps, and thought control. It must be 
the concern of each and all of us alike. It is the duty and 
privilege of our homes, our schools, and our churches to 
teach the great principles we now enjoy. It is the responsi- 
bility of our Armed Forces to protect and preserve their 
right to do so. Our Armed Forces protect what the others 
proclaim. They are equally sanctified to the great purpose. 
Universal Military Training should become a natural ex- 
pression of National will toward this purpose, It is the 
equal responsibility of all able bodied men to contribute a 
share of their time in preparation for that purpose, It is my 
belief that if this program is successfully conducted for a 
few years, the people will abide by it not only from the 
practical military benefit, but also from its contribution to 
character, both individual and National, through the re- 
freshing atmosphere of acknowledged equal responsibility 
and devotion. 


Preserving Our Heritage of Freedom 


FOUR MAJOR PROPOSALS TO AVERT A GENERAL WAR 
By LT. GENERAL A. C. WEDEMEYER, (U.S.A. retired) Vice President and Director, 
Avco Manufacturing Corporation 
Delivered before the National Retail Dry Goods Association, New York, N. Y., January 10, 1952 


resentative of that great and essential liberty: the 

freedom to exchange goods and services—to buy and 
sell at a fair profit. Among many peoples, constituting a 
third of the earth’s population, that freedom is denied. Even 
here in America it is now being sharply challenged, although, 
as we look abroad, we see that wherever economic freedom 
is destroyed,—political, social and religious liberties are 
placed in jeopardy. We need, as never before, to realize 
that our constitutional charter of freedom is indivisible. 
Your assemblage is representative in another sense. You 
are a cross-section of our nation. While you come in the 
first instance as merchants to discuss the techniques and 
trends of the market, you come no less as responsible and 
conscientious citizens prepared individually and collectively 
to defend our American heritage against enemies from 
within and without. 

As intelligent and patriotic Americans you must recog- 
nize that our free society faces perplexities and perils vaster 
in scope and more challenging than ever before. A crisis 
besets all western civilization,—a crisis arising primarily 
from the failure of the United States to assert realistic and 
dynamic leadership. It cannot escape you that our prestige 
and security have diminished dangerously since the end of 
World War II when, as Winston Churchill phrased it, 
America stood “at the pinnacle of her power and fame.” 
With China lost to the Communists, you have seen the 
United Nations humiliatingly stalemated in the Far East; 


[: IS A PRIVILEGE to address an audience so rep- 


you are conscious of frustration in the realization of a com- 
mon effort to establish stability in western Europe and the 
Middle East. 

We might discuss how American statesmanship, for the 
second time in a generation forfeited the fruits of a world- 
wide military victory ; how the leadership of the West, while 
vanquishing Hitlerism, Fascism, and Japanese Jingoism, 
failed to foresee and forestall the rise of another enemy of 
mankind: Soviet imperialism. We might trace the calam- 
itous blunders, first of appeasement, then of timid and piece- 
meal containment, that yielded the initiative to the predatory 
masters of the Kremlin. 

We could also discuss the revelations of corruption in cer- 
tain branches of our Government, with the wide-spread de- 
cline in moral standards and integrity that they connote and 
dramatize. We could examine the evidence that we have 
failed to gear our huge industrial plant to military com- 
mitments in Korea and Europe. We could consider the role 
of Germany in the defense of Europe, or the reliability of 
a free and independent Japan in the struggle for Asia. 

However, I will limit my remarks to certain steps which 
I believe our Government might appropriately take on the 
pathway to peace; measures calculated to make us stronger 
in meeting the most formidable challenge that has ever con- 
fronted a peace-loving people. 

Peace at any price—peace with the sacrifice of individual 
liberties will never satisfy red-blooded Americans. All of 
us dread that last great abomination, an atomic war which 
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would lay waste whole hemispheres, and would retard civili- 
zation for possibly a thousand years. As a former profes- 
sional military man who has experienced war’s havoc at first 
hand, I abhor the thought of pouring our best blood into the 
cauldron of a third world war. Yet we cannot have,—we 
cannot for long endure an armed peace that endangers our 
economic and military security through the attrition of a 
crushing armament program, through indecisive wars with 
Soviet satellites and through inordinate claims for aid from 
abroad. I do not want to see America turned permanently 
into a garrison state. Neither you nor I want war—nor do 
we want peace at the expense of the American way of life. 

How can we achieve a peace that will preserve our heri- 
tage of freedom? 

The first step, in my judgment, is to make the American 
Government more responsive to the will of the people; to 
restore popular control over the great decisions that lead to 
war or peace. To do this requires the wildest dissemination 
of information regarding proposed policies and foreign com- 
mitments. Where such information must be restricted for 
military security reasons, it is absolutely necessary that the 
members of Congress be kept fully informed, so that they 
may advise and act in our behalf. We must reaffirm the 
right of the people to be consulted before American lives and 
fortunes are committed to foreign ventures. I am convinced 
that had the American people been able, directly or indi- 
rectly, to pass judgments on proposals concerning the sur- 
render of important political and economic interests secretly 
contrived at Teheran, Yalta and Potsdam, we might not 
now be engaged in a costly and inconclusive war in Korea; 
we might not be expending our treasure and military 
strength in western Europe. 

As citizens our timely and intelligent participation in the 
decisions of the Government rests upon the widest and most 
rigorous public debate. Only recently one of the nation’s 
leaders strongly advocated a bi-partisan foreign policy. I 
completely disagree. I insist that policies should not be 
adopted until after the most comprehensive discussion by all 
parties. Politics should end at the water’s edge only after 
individuals, public groups and parties have been called upon 
to justify or defend the policies they propose. In this man- 
ner the advantages and disadvantages of contemplated actions 
can be clearly exposed and the basis laid for mature decisions. 
The life blood of our constitutional system flows through 
the candid and unintimidated public exchange of information, 
analyses and views. In this period of protracted crises, we 
the people and representatives in Congress, must demand full 
justification for every step—that centralizes power and ex- 
tends controls in Washington—that pours out resources both 
human and material in stupendous quantities all over the 
world. Unless this is done, our Republic will not survive. 
This does not mean of itself a complete lack of confidence in 
our foreign policy leadership. It does mean that I am con- 
cerned about secret diplomacy and socialist trends which 
abrogate fundamental American principles. 

As a second step on the road to peace, I urge that our 
Government face up vigorously and promptly to the obliga- 
tion of refuting the lies of the Soviet Union, and of cor- 
recting the misconceptions of friends abroad. The misunder- 
standing of friends at times do more to injure the cause 
of peace than the defamations of the enemy. We have many 
loyal friends in foreign lands. The effectiveness of their 
collaboration will be in direct proportion to the good faith 
of our leadership, the realism and appeal of our policies and 
actions. Our attitude toward them should be characterized 
by integrity, frankness, sympathetic understanding and en- 


lightened firmness. This makes mandatory a clear definition 
of United States policy and the most explicit explanations of 
intentions and motives. It means also the scrupulous avoid- 
ance of commitments that cannot be fulfilled or that would, 
if fulfilled, jeopardize our own economic and military 
security. 

The distorted image of the United States so unremittingly 
depicted throughout the world by the Soviet Union’s propa- 
ganda, and all too often echoed among our friends, has 
evoked attitudes of envy and distrust that impair the soli- 
darity of the free world. The image that the Kremlin strives 
to impress upon all peoples is that of a United States, bloated 
with undigested surpluses and callously exacting tribute from 
less fortunate peoples. This erroneous concept was recently 
reflected by the ex-Food Minister of Great Britain, Maurice 
Webb, who was quoted in the New York Times as com- 
plaining, and I quote: 


“We cannot solve our problems so long as we have the 
United States with vast surpluses of all kinds and the 
rest of the world needing desperately the means to live.” 


Mr. Webb ignored the several billions in dollars and ma- 
terials generously given by the American taxpayer to his 
country since the late war. In the same misleading vein an- 
other eminent Britisher, Lord Bertrand Russell, declared a 
few weeks ago to an American television audience that the 
world is now paying tribute to the United States and that 
we owe our prosperity to that fact. I cannot accept this per- 
version of our efforts to help, not only British friends but 
all mankind. Instead of exacting tribute from other nations, 
we have contributed an unprecedented volume of goods and 
credits to help others repair the ravages of war, stabilize 
economies, expand industrial plants and prepare to withstand 
the common enemy: world Communism. 

Concerning no other subject is there so much current 
misunderstanding as that of the discrepancy between our 
living standards and those of others. Although that differ- 
ence is an historic fact, in respect to which there has been 
no recent change, America’s comfortable living standard is 
frequently discussed in acrimonious and accusatory tones in 
the House of Commons, the French Chamber of Deputies 
and the European press generally. What are the facts? 
Leaving Germany and Japan out of consideration as de- 
feated and occupied countries, the living standards of today 
in France and Italy, the Low countries, Scandinavia, Spain, 
Portugal and Latin America are, if we may judge statis- 
tically, as high or higher than before World War II. Our 
living standards today are in some respects higher than in 
1940, but the increased taxes being levied for rearmament 
and foreign assistance are already noticeably depressing them. 
It is only in socialized Britain and the Communistic Soviet 
countries that we find a definitely lower standard. As for 
Russia and eastern Europe, they always have had subnormal 
living conditions by Western standards. It is, therefore, 
Britain’s lot that is significant to this discussion; only Bri- 
tain’s decline epitomizes and dramatizes the situation. 

It is the Kremlin’s boast that the Soviet Union is far 
richer in natural resources than the United States. Why 
then are Stalin and his henchmen, with these reputed riches 
at their disposal, with vast cultivated areas, unable to pro- 
duce and distribute sufficient food and other consumer goods 
for their people after a generation of rigid collectivism, 
highly vaunted mechanization and the dubious incentives of 
Marxism? As usual the Soviet propagandists have falsified 
data in this regard but the United Nations Economic Com- 
mission for Europe recorded last November that the diet of 
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the Russian people is poorer today in essential proteins than 
it was in 1913 under the last Tsar. 

In Great Britain after six years in power, the best solu- 
tion the Socialists could offer was to transplant half the 
population from the United Kingdom. Lord Russell and 
Mr. Webb, among others, have publicly advanced that 
startling expedient. What the British Socialists state, in 
effect, is that the modern economy of Britain, which was 
sound and highly productive during two centuries of capi- 
talistic venture, lies now in such ruins that half of all 
Britons must find homes and improved standards elsewhere. 
I am familiar with the rationalizations usually offered by 
the Socialists to explain the United Kingdom’s economic 
situation: namely, the loss of foreign markets and invest- 
ments. Yet Britain’s exports are now far beyond those of 
1938, and the Commonwealth and Empire still remain in 
the sterling bloc. This of course does not complete the pic- 
ture. The loss of the dynamics of capitalism certainly is 
one of the principal causes of Britain’s economic decline. 

The Red rulers of China have confessed defeat in strik- 
ingly similar terms. Reminiscent of the Soviet Union’s purge 
of three million Ukrainian peasants who resisted collectiviza- 
tion, the Peking regime has announced as a state policy the 
drastic reduction of the Chinese population in order to cope 
with food shortages. That policy the Red rulers of China 
are implementing with customary Soviet barbarism. Reports 
from that unhappy country reveal that wholesale purges are 
in progress; that millions already have died of starvation, 
unbearable hardships and under the headman’s axe. Last 
month the Chinese Nationalist Government representative to 
the United Nations estimated the figure at fifteen and a 
half millions, 

The American approach to the problem of population in- 
crease has been through expansion of the economy; by pro- 
ducing more efficiently, by encouraging individual initiative 
and ingenuity, by unlocking—not repressing—the energies 
of the people. With more than sixty-two million persons 
gainfully employed, we are concerned not about a manpower 
surplus, but a manpower shortage. Such has been our his- 
torical approach but that approach is nowadays under power- 
ful attack. There are socialistic trends in this country, as 
in England, which, if given full application throughout in- 
dustry and commerce, including agriculture, would destroy 
American initiative and enterprise and weaken the moral 
fibre of our traditionally virile and productive nation. 

It should be universally recognized at home, and our 
Government should also make it known abroad, that the 
prodigious productivity of the United States derives almost 
entirely from the sound political and economic doctrines 
embodied in the American constitutional system. Without 
the productivity fostered by expanding, progressive capital- 
ism, there would be no abundance to distribute to our people 
and to the people of other nations; no employment for a 
rising population. Every visible symbol of American abun- 
dance testifies irrefutably to the creative agency of capitalism. 
Yet welfare state politicians and pinkish intellectuals insist 
upon evading or denying this. It is the fashionably rejec- 
tion of capitalism’s integral place in the American way of 
life to which Senator Taft refers in his book, “A Foreign 
Policy for Americans.” Senator Taft suggested and I quote, 
“our leaders can at least stop apologizing for the American 
system, as they have been apologizing for the last fifteen 
years.” 

The Soviet propagandists proclaim Communism as the 
“peoples’ revolution.” That is one of their shabbiest frauds. 
The real peoples’ revolution is the American revolution, 


which, beginning with enlightened conceptions of decent so- 
cial relations among the earliest settlers, reached its first 
great affirmation with the Declaration of Independence. Our 
revolution is still dynamic, progressive and humane. This 
concept of the American revolution as a continuing, organic 
growth recently received strong impetus from the distin- 
guished historian, Allan Nevins. He demanded in an address 
to fellow historians at Leland Stanford University the re- 
writing of American history in terms of business enterprise. 
Said Allan Nevins and I quote: 


“We shall henceforth be more intent on proving that 
our way of life, called decadent by our enemies, has 
proved historically to be freer, more flexible and more 
humane than any other in history.” 


I propose as a third step toward peace, with victory for 
our ideals, that we use Historian Nevin’s message as the 
theme for an unprecedented campaign to sway the hearts 
and minds of all men. Such an endeavor is long overdue. 
While science has been providing more effective military 
weapons, it has likewise supplied new means of reaching 
across borders to influence the thoughts and actions of other 
peoples. These psychological weapons are made to order for 
the bandits of the Kremlin. Adept in the new Techniques, 
the Soviet Union strikes incessantly at our morale and faith 
in our institutions, 

Have we been remiss and inept in this struggle to influence 
men’s thinking and action? Have we lacked conviction and 
zeal? Let us consider what our leaders tell us. They have 
repeatedly declared that our purpose is not to destroy Com- 
munism, but merely to contain it. When it is suggested that 
if only the Soviet Union will halt its aggression we can and 
will live side by side with Soviet totalitarianism, what hope 
do we offer the multiplied millions held in subjection by 
Moscow? When we ask the free peoples of Asia to join us 
in the struggle against Communism, how can we expect them 
to move with enthusiasm when we refuse to review the 
Yalta Agreement that delivered free China into the enslave- 
ment of Soviet imperialism ? 

Let us turn the Communits’s psychological tactics against 
them, using the truth, to recruit to our side whole popu- 
lations held in brutal repression. Against Hitler we re- 
acted with the conviction that our moral position was in- 
contestably superior. We encouraged all those ground down 
by Nazism to resist. We armed, financed and gave them our 
warmest blessings, being committed in our hearts to their 
deliverance. Where is our zeal for deliverance of oppressed 
peoples now ? 

I advocate the fullest use of psychological warfare against 
the Soviet Union and in areas absorbed by the Kremlin since 
the last war. I would encourage guerillas in China and the 
Ukraine and wherever else fighting men exist with the will 
and opportunity to strike at their Soviet chains. The Com- 
munist segment of the world is in effect a prison house. 
Its wardens are armed to the teeth and perpetually fright- 
ened by a possible revolt of their subjugated masses. It is 
our duty to lend moral and material support to those masses, 
assuring them of our assistance in the common struggle 
against their masters. 

It is through such measures—arousing the victims of the 
Kremlin to resistance—weakening the reliability of Soviet 
conscripts and threatening Stalin from within his ill-gotten 
empire that we have the most effective means of deterring 
and finally destroying his diabolical schemes. If we permit 
the Communist overlords to retain the initiative in their 


campaign of subjugation, intimidation and political banditry, 
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the United States faces isolation, ultimate defeat or even 
annihilation. Should the Eurasian continent, most of it 
already under Stalin’s heel, lose its narrow fringe of freedom, 
the fate of our country—your sons and mine—may be sealed 
for centuries. This is not rhetoric, it is cold fact. 

Fourthly, I suggest as a means to peace that we recast 
our diplomacy and reassess our military responsibilities. We 
must recover the initiative in the diplomatic and military 
fields. We want no more Yaltas—no more Koreas. While 
we have made a start in forging a concerted defense for 
western Europe, we must cease supplicating reluctant or 
apathetic Allies. To the European advocates of neutrality, 
we should pose this simple question: Do you prefer being 
ruled from Moscow or do you wish to collaborate with free, 
organic and civilized states? Do you choose slavery or 
freedom? 

There is an alarming divergence of policy between the 
United States and Great Britain. I yield to no one in ad- 
miration of British character, British institutions and the 
British history and culture which we so largely share. In the 
world situation as it exists the English-speaking nations must 
and can collaborate. We must continue to assist Britain but 
is there not room in this collaboration for recognition of 
American interests? Mr. Churchill is indefatigably loyal 
to the British crown and commonwealth. He should be the 
last to reproach our statesmen and members of Congress 
when they are equally loyal to the United States of America. 

The time has come, to establish relations with the British 
Government, with all governments, upon a realistic, guid 
pro quo basis. All foreign aid given hereafter by the United 
States should be dispensed selectively and reciprocally or 
not at all. Would any nation help America on any other 
terms? As a matter of national self-respect, would we accept 
the help of others unless we were prepared to cooperate with 
them? 

The Soviet Union has a definite strategic plan for world 
conquest. Have we a plan to checkmate it? If we have, it 
has not been disclosed in performance. It is clear that we 
can not meet the Soviet Union and satellites militarily at 
any point and under conditions of their choice, yet that is 
exactly what a policy of containment means. They naturally 
will select areas of combat which will minimize our tech- 
nological advantages and compel us to fight under conditions 
more favorable to them. The Soviet Union’s strategists 
obviously want us to fritter away our resources, both human 
and material, while they husband theirs. They are accom- 
plishing this in Korea. 

You may rightly ask: What shall we do now in the Far 
East? Our troops are committed and the present policy de- 
nies us military victory. I suggest that we create ground 
forces from among those Asiatics who are willing to fight for 
their freedoms against those Asiatics who are unfortunate 
tools of the Soviet. In this category there are hundreds of 
thousands, including Chiang Kai-shek’s forces on Formosa. 
I believe further that due to the vision and statesmanship of 
General MacArthur the Japanese have been imbued with the 
principles of freedom and that they will gladly share in the 
common struggle against Communism. 

Such military units as we may create among the peoples of 
the Far East should be equipped and trained by us. Our 
Navy and Air Forces should give them appropriate support. 
As rapidly as Asiatic units become combat effective, they 
should be committed to action. The time to initiate this 
policy is now. If the situation continues to deteriorate, if 


Soviet air power is applied in force, as General Vandenberg 
hinted, tomorrow may be too late in the Far East. 

I have dealt briefly with the military aspects of the Far 
Eastern situation. Globally, we should scrupulously avoid 
dissipating our air, sea and ground forces at times and places 
under conditions of Soviet choosing. We must not engage 
in land-locked struggles on the Eurasian continent for if 
we do we shall suffer disproportionate losses of American 
manhood, which, in the final analysis, is the bulwark of 
America’s future. Instead we should put emphasis in our 
military preparation upon air and sea power that can and 
will, if war comes, blunt the enemy’s advances, destroy the 
enemy’s war-making potential and break the enemy’s will to 
fight. 

It is understandable that military leaders at home and 
abroad stress the Soviet threat to Europe and Asia. Those 
areas are directly under the guns of Communist armed 
might, yet the security of the United States and of the West- 
ern Hemisphere must not be imperilled by illusions of 
geographical remotness. After all, when the chips are down, 
this citadel of free men, the United States, must be defended, 
if freedom is to be preserved for mankind. 

May I repeat the four major proposals I have offered 
toward averting the general war all of us dread and at the 
same time preserving our heritage of freedom? 

First, the American people must demand complete infor- 
mation and the opportunity to evaluate the vital issues of 
these times. Furthermore, our representatives in Congress 
must be kept fully advised of all contemplated policies and 
foreign commitments, including those involving military 
security. We must restore confidence in our major legislative 
body, the Congress, and rely upon the integrity, discretion 
and judgment of its members. 

Second, our Government leaders must rectify the mis- 
conceptions of friends abroad regarding our good faith, 
peaceful intentions and the true nature of our free, capi- 
talistic system. Foreign peoples must understand that our 
comparatively high standard of living is the product of hard 
work and the free institutions that foster initiative, inge- 
nuity and pride in accomplishment. 

Third, we Americans must take the offensive in the field 
of ideas—combat Soviet lies and convince all peoples of our 
sincerity and determination to assist others in the fight 
against Communism. Military force has never permanently 
solved international frictions or problems and in my judg- 
ment it never will. Moreover, military force alone will not 
solve the ideological conflict that now endangers world peace. 
We must penetrate the clouds of fear and uncertainty that 
enshroud the world today. Although Communism is morally 
bankrupt, it is dangerous to disregard the force already 
created by fanatic leaders. Against this force we must pit 
our spiritual strength founded on centuries of faith—faith 
in the dignity of the human being—faith in a sense of moral 
values, faith in God. We and other freedom loving peoples 
must overcome the spiritual anemia which pervades today. 

Fourth, the United States, as a world leader, must re- 
cover the initiative in diplomatic and military fields by match- 
ing the Soviet Union’s blueprint for world conquest with an 
American world-wide plan designed to employ our material 
and spiritual strength at times and places of our choosing. 

I am happy in the opportunity to submit the foregoing 
suggestions to so intelligent a forum. I do so humbly in the 
hope that the ideas expressed may help to keep the beacon 
lights of liberty burning brightly here in our homeland and 
throughout the world. 
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What Happened To Our Self-Respect? 


IN WAR VICTORY IS THE ONLY OBJECTIVE 
By DONALD R. WILSON, National Commander of the American Legion 
Delivered before luncheon of business and civic leaders, New Y ork, N. Y., December 17, 1951 


“ E MEET during times which each and every one 

W of you, in your own fields, have described as ex- 

tremely critical. We meet during a period in 

which much of America finds itself confused, battered by a 

constant psychology of fear which has been presented to it, 

battered by uncertainties and doubts of all kinds and de- 
scriptions. 

“We meet during a period of international tension—we 
meet during a time when the United States of America, at 
a dozen different points over the globe, finds itself beset by 
problems which are tremendous in their magnitude, and 
which will be world shaking in their ultimate solutions, 
whatever those solutions may be. 

“We meet at a time when America finds itself threatened 
not only from without but at a time when America finds 
itself equally threatened from within. 

“It behooves you and me, therefore to take more time 
than we do to subject ourselves and our countrymen and our 
government to a frank, open and almost brutal appraisal of 
what we are and where we are going and what our ultimate 
destiny may be. 

“During these past five or six years we have seen the 
United State of America go from a position of military and 
political prominence to a position of -woeful and tragic lack 
of influence, 

“We have a right to ask the question: how did we happen 
to get ourselves into such a position? How did we go from 
the foremost military power to a comparatively weak power 
to be pushed around by a strictly third rater? 

“How did we lose the political preeminence, the political 
prominence, that was ours? 

“It would seem to me that you and I today must ask these 
questions time after time and must search always in our own 
minds and through the medium of discussion with each other 
for the answers to these problems. You and I don’t have 
very much time to solve the problems that are presented 
to us. 

“Unfortunately our opponents will not give us that time. 
They are taking advantage of each and every one of the items 
of confusion in domestic and international American life. 
They take great consolation, I am sure, from the fact that 
we face problems of wage and price stabilization and differ- 
entials. They take great satisfaction, I am sure from the fact 
that here in the United States we have not arrived at an 
answer as to why our chief opponents, the Communists, are 
gaining rather than losing in strength. 

“They take great consolation, I am sure, from the fact 
that in international affairs we seem to have no clearly de- 
fined objective, no conception of exactly where we are going 
and what we hope to accomplish either for ourselves or for 
the world. 

“They build upon the items of confusion that present 
themselves for us or for the world. They build upon the 
items of confusion that present themselves to our minds and 
they hope desperately that we will be lethargic enough not 
to solve the problems that we face. 

_ “Here in this world we have what the Russians cai] an 
irreconcilable conflict between their way of life and our way 
of life. The Russians and the Communists know full well 


what their way of life is. They know full well what their 
objectives are and the means they propose to accomplish those 
objectives. 

“They are well organized. They are realistically led. 
They are adequately financed. 

“Those of us who are going to oppose them in these days 
must make sure that our objectives are equally clear; that 
our organization is equally powerful, and that our financial 
resources are capable of performing the task we have set for 
ourselves. 

“Let us look at some of the ridiculous situations into 
which we, as a great and powerful nation, have fallen. When 
I make a remark such as that my mind turns inevitably, 
almost automatically, to the war which is going on in Korea 
today. 

“We have here in New York City at this time a tragic 
reminder of the costs of war in the fact that 400 of our 
World War II dead are arriving in this city today, and you 
have lying here waiting for distribution to the various points 
of these United States over 100 young men who paid the 
supreme sacrifice in Korea. 

“It is a sobering thought that war must always result in 
death. 

“In Korea we entered the conflict because of our belief in 
certain well defined principles and because of our desire to 
make our full contribution to the cause of peace by punish- 
ing the aggressor and by bringing about a unification of the 
political elements of the Korean Peninsula. 

“Those objectives were, at the time of our entry into that 
conflict, clearly defined in your mind and mine. There was 
no doubt in our minds that it was a necessary step to take. 
There was no doubt in your mind or mine that victory would 
be the ultimate outcome of our engagement in Korean ter- 
ritory. We were not accustomed to thinking in any other 
terms and even during those dark days in the conflict there 
was never any doubt in American minds that we would or- 
ganize to meet the crisis and that we would drive the enemy 
back, accomplish his ultimate defeat. 

“The American mind has not changed but for some reason 
or other the American Government, or elements within that 
government have presented to us a different set of objectives. 
They have told us that the original objectives we had in 
mind could not diplomatically be accomplished. They told 
us we could not fight on to victory, that our objective must 
be that of fighting an inconclusive engagement of getting 
something less than victory in the killing off Chinese Com- 
munists and destroying Chinese Communist fronts in the 
field. 

“For what do our men then fight? 

“They told us that if we were to take those steps which 
would have meant victory in the field that the Soviet Union 
would enter the conflict and that American cities very pos- 
sibly and probably might be bombed and destroyed. 

“They—these elements in Government—told us that we 
had to temporize with the Russian threat. They told us that 
even when those of us who think about those problems know 
full well that modern war is as much a question of supply 
as anything else. 
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“They told us that even though we were conscious of the 
fact that the Soviet Union, of all the places where it might 
want to engage in a conflict with us would pick the Far 
Eastern area last because of the difficulties of supply —FOR 
RUSSIA—because of the 8,000 miles of single track railroad 
over which they would have to move supplies, equipment 
and manpower. 

“But, nevertheless, because of that threat, we were told 
that we dare not do the militarily necessary thing of going 
after the Communist source of supply, the Communist bases 
of equipment in Manchuria. 

“They told us that we dare not blockade the Chinese 
Communist coastline. They told us that we dare not take 
those steps which would result in victory for America— 

“For what then—again I ask—do we fight? 

“In this confusion, in this welter of illogical statements, 
we of the American Legion evolved at our last national 
convention in Miami a program in keeping with the finest 
traditions of the American Legion and the American people 
over the years. We, in our way, endeavored to take a frank 
look at the United States of America and to measure the 
capacity of the United States of America to provide leader- 
ship for the world. 

“It was our belief that we should first of all define very 
clearly the American objectives, internally and internation- 
ally. It was our firm belief that any definition of those ob- 
jectives would necessarily get back to fundamental Amer- 
icanism. 

“We, you and I, have had a tendency to lose our appre- 
ciation of the thing that really built America. America was 
not built solely upon material strength. America was built 
primarily upon ideological strength—the belief that our fore- 
fathers held that man was a being possessed through the 
instrumentality of God of human dignity, that man had cer- 
tain inalienable rights, among them life, liberty and the pur- 
suit of happiness. 

“Our forefathers held out, not only to the colonists of 
the time, but to all mankind for all time, not a promise of 
material well being, but a hope of spiritual greatness. We 
today have the challenge of pitting that tremendous phi- 
losophy of life and government against the philosophy of life 
and government which is dedicated to the principle of 
slavery. If we cannot sell our great philosophy of life and 
government to our own people and to the peoples all over 
the world it is simply because we have not exercised ade- 
quately the basic ingenuity of salesmanship which is ours. 

“We're a nation of salesmen and yet we have fallen down 
on the sale of the greatest product American possesses— 
freedom. 

“In the international affairs the American Legion took a 
look at almost 100,000 American casualities; it took a look 
at basic objectives in Korea and decided it was high time 
for some responsible organization in America to reaffirm its 
belief in the necessity of American victory in Korea as 
quickly as possible with whatever means, military, political, 
or otherwise at our disposal. 

“For that reason we of the American Legion demanded 
at Miami, and we still demand, that the United States take 
those necessary military steps, including the bombing of 
Manchurian bases of supply, equipment and manpower; in- 
cluding the imposition of a blockade, if necessary, in order 
to bring about this victory. 

“We recognize, of course, that any step which we may 
take may irritate the Soviet Union. We are engaged in the 
business of irritating the Soviet Union day in and day out 
anyway. There are a dozen different points of conflict be- 
tween us, any one of which might lead to an armed conflict. 


Nat.Cornm.-Am Legion 18: 

“There are many who say if you will only give the United 
Nations a little time to bring these fellows about, then we 
can sit down at the conference table with them—we can 
negotiate with them, we can solve amicably all these prob- 
lems, but don’t irritate them, don’t do the things they don’t 
want you to do. 

“In substance they say: follow the policy which America 
pursued in the 1930’s when we manifested our fear of forti- 
fying the Pacific Islands because we might irritate Japan; 
only to find that Japan was already irritated and merely 
biding her time until she felt she was ready and had the 
proper occasion to strike a knockout blow against the United 
States of America. 

“We, of the American Legion, have looked at that and 
we have said that we don’t believe you are going to convert 
the Soviet Union to that way of thinking, to that way of 
dealing. 

“We have a belief in the greatness of America, in the 
ideological greatness of America; in the material and indus- 
trial greatness of America and the military greatness of these 
United States. 

“We see today much of that potential, much of the great- 
ness in each of these areas which we innately possess, stultified 
because of the lack of leadership, stultified because of the 
ivory towered concept of American diplomacy espoused dur- 
ing these days by our own incompetent State Department. 

“It is our judgment that American material, economic, 
military, moral, and spiritual greatness needs but to be acti- 
vated ; needs to be called upon to do a clearly defined job. 

“Who among you would take this platform and say to 
this group that the American military has been defeated in 
Korea? Who among you would take this platform and say 
that the United States of America has been out-produced? 
Who among you would say that our economy is not in- 
herently great enough to sustain the U.S.A. in the accom- 
plishment of whatever objective it set for itself? There isn’t 
a person in this room who would take this platform and 
make any one of those statements. 

“We all believe in the strength that is ours, but we call 
upon our government now to announce clearly defined Amer- 
ican objectives in the interest of building up the greatness of 
America to the end that the greatness of America contributes 
to the greatness and the peace of the world. 

“We of the American Legion are among those who be- 
lieve that it is righteous and just and good for us to be proud 
of America and proud of the strength that America possesses 
to use in the interest of good all over the world. 

“Tt is upon these bases that we of the American Legion 
have made our pronouncements. 

“We of the American Legion after all are Americans 
who have had the high privilege and the honor of fighting, 
each in his own way, to preserve what we believe is our 
country’s destiny. 

“We resent bitterly anyone, whether in high or low place 
of government, or in society, who would endeavor to pro- 
claim a philosophy which would take away from us and 
from America the fruits of victories that we have already 
won. 

“We believe that as Americans we speak the hope that 
America has in its heart for itself. 

“We believe that this day is the great opportunity for the 
American Legion, together with you, its friends and allies 
to provide the leadership which our Government, to a very 
large degree, has failed to provide, 

“To lend this spark that we need during these critical 
times, to overcome the lethargy, the apathy, the confusion, 
the induced fear, the uncertainty, the doubt that has been 
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pressed upon the American public by those who don’t believe 
in its greatness we need the activated Americanism that lies 
in the hearts of all of us. 

“There will never be a victory for the forces of Commu- 
nism or any other anti-American forces. We see our task 
clearly. 


“We go about that task fearlessly and from a non-partisan 
political standpoint we shall continue to do so. When you 
and I re-activate the greatness that is America, then and 
then only will there be a real opportunity for peace in this 
world, peace based on self-respect which in turn is based 
upon our belief that every man is entitled to his self-respect.” 


The Federals Are Coming 


INDIVIDUAL FREEDOM IS THE MOST RADICAL IDEA ON EARTH 
By WHEELER McMILLEN, Editor-in-Chief of Farm Journal and Pathfinder. 
Delivered before the Detroit Adcraft Club, Detroit, Michigan, January 11, 1952 


tury. This should be the happiest and most favor- 
able point in all history in which to be alive. 

Behind us we have all the built-up achievements of human 
experience. More spectacularly, we have just behind us the 
enormous gains in science, in techniques and in productive 
experience which have resulted from more than a century 
and a half of American freedom. 

We have the broadest and firmest foundation for peace 
and prosperity, for the abolition of poverty here in the world, 
for the well-being and happiness of mankind, which ever 
existed. 

Can we now contentedly anticipate the wealth and wel- 
fare which we now know the human race can produce? 
What obstacles stand in the way? 

There is only one major obstacle. The only real barrier 
between mankind and a half century of unprecedented prog- 
ress is governments. 

Government of course is necessary. However, its only 
indispensable purpose is to prevent aggression from without, 
or to protect one citizen from aggression by another; in 
other words, to make certain that my liberty ends when 
yours begins. 

Unfortunately governments have been permitted to enter 
into innumerable undertakings for which they are not fitted. 
In consequence they tend to absorb the power which belongs 
only to the people themselves, to absorb the earnings which 
individual effort produces. 

With this thesis in mind, that government is our most 
dangerous enemy, may I now repeat to you two stories of 
recent American events? 

The first of these stories comes from the pleasant little 
valley of the Santa Margarita River in southern California. 
A small stream flows here for a short distance as rivers go, 
from the mountains to the sea. It flows through a land 
where rainfall is slight. Crops do not grow and life cannot 
flourish except as water can be obtained. 

Over the past one hundred years people have settled in 
the valley. Those first to come acquired water rights. In 
an arid land these rights are precious, and property as impor- 
tant as your home or your suit of clothes. New owners and 
tenants came in and shared by proper means the limited 
supply of water. 

A few years ago the Government established Camp Pen- 
dleton, a Marine base, by purchasing a 125,000 acre ranch 
at the mouth of the river. With the ranch they obtained the 
ranch’s water rights. That was fair enough. When more 
water was required, steps were taken so that it might be ob- 
tained from the Colorado River Aqueduct. 

Then, somehow, the Federals came. They came, not in 
the uniforms of the Marine Corps, but in the shape of men 
carrying brief cases from the Department of Justice. They 


He we are in the second half of the twentieth cen- 


declared that military necessity made the rights of the United 
States Government paramount and sovereign. They began 
filing suits against each of 1400 residents, legal actions 
requiring each individual to defend his rights to the water 
he has always used—water without which it is not possible 
to farm or drink or cook or bathe in the Santa Margarita 
valley. They have invoked the whole power of the Govern- 
ment of the United States against the li-tle people of the 
Santa Margarita, 

The people of the valley are taking their fight to the pub- 
lic and to Congress. If the country has sent enough Amer- 
icans to Congress, Santa Margarita will keep those water 
rights. It depends on whether Congress votes for the Fed- 
erals or for the people. 

When the Federals brought their brief cases to Santa 
Margarita they carried a threat to property everywhere in 
these United States. If they can take those water rights 
away under any pretext of military necessity, they can take 
the land out from under the buildings of Detroit. They can 
take the mines and the forests, the waters and the soil itself 
anywhere in America. 

My other story comes from Iowa. Harold McKinley and 
his three sons raise potatoes there, near St. Ansgar. Without 
going into all the details, it is sufficient to say that McKinley 
lived in one of twelve Iowa counties that were brought under 
a so-called federal potato marketing agreement by a refer- 
endum of dubious honesty and doubtful legality. Under this 
deal, the Government obtained an injunction to prevent 
McKinley from selling his potatoes. A Federal from the 
Department of Agriculture came and stayed for 23 days to 
collect evidence. McKinley telephoned the detective every 
time he sold potatees and gave him copies of the invoices. 
The injunction finally stopped the McKinleys from selling 
their potatoes, but it didn’t stop them from fighting back like 
real Americans. Now the McKinleys have filed actions to 
bring the Department of Agriculture into court, The Fed- 
erals don’t like that. One of their attorneys has protested 
on record to the court that McKinley’s suit “unreasonably 
annoys, embarrasses and oppresses” the United States of 
America! 

The McKinleys have lost some potato money. Incident- 
ally, they were not accepting the notorious potato subsidy 
long before this trouble started. They stand a chance to lose 
from $25,000 to $35,000 in fines and legal expenses. But 
they are fighting the battle of Americans against the Fed- 
erals and fighting it like Americans. 

The most fearful phenomenon of these mid-century years 
is not the atom bomb; atomic energy has its constructive pos- 
sibilities. The most fearful event of these times is the colos- 
sal expansion of the government of the United States and 
the constant increase of executive power within the gov- 
ernment. 
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You are familiar enough with the fact that government 
has grown excessively big. It is not to illustrate that fact 
that I have told these stories from a farm in Iowa and from 
a valley in California. It is rather to indicate that there are 
still Americans capable of fighting back. The spirit of lib- 
erty has by no means been extinguished. But we have yet to 
learn how close the Federals can come before the spirit of 
resistance flames into action. How many of us who recognize 
the facts are still merely grumbling to ourselves and mutter- 
ing to each other instead of oiling up our flintlocks? 

Those who contentedly expect that some easy political mir- 
acle will reverse the trend are sleeping on the volcano. The 
trend to bigger and bigger, more pervasive government will 
go on until a hard, intelligent and organized opposition 
makes effective resistance, 

It may be too late, now. We have seen that it is possible 
for a single presidency in less than seven years to spend more 
money and to collect more taxes than all previous adminis- 
trations since the United States’ beginning in 1789. History 
affords few examples, if any at all, of governments that have 
been reduced except by some violent reform. Governments 
may collapse, but they seldom shrink. 

As evidence one needs only to reflect the events of recent 
decades. We have seen government power balloon into ex- 
cessive proportions in Italy and Germany and Japan. We 
have seen governments of Italy and Germany and Japan col- 
lapse. I predict that most of us here will live to see the pres- 
ent government of Russia also collapse. The rickety Soviet 
dictatorship is bound to follow the precedence of history. 

In my boyhood days, spent about 100 miles south of here, 
our contacts with the federal government were slight indeed. 
Aside from the daily mail delivery, there were the Congres- 
sional elections every two years and a presidential campaign 
every four years. At infrequent intervals some respected cit- 
izen might be summoned to serve on a federal grand jury. 
Otherwise the government was just something to talk about. 

Since those days the Federals have been coming on with 
ever-increasing speed and power. Today more civilians are 
employed in the one state of California by the U.S. govern- 
ment than are employed in Washington, D. C. 

The Federals are coming! The Federals are here. They 
now make certain that no one of you here, nor anyone who 
works for you, can any longer decide what to do with the 
money he earns on Monday. The Federals take that. The 
more you make the more they take. Some of you can keep 
nothing for yourselves until Wednesday or Thursday. Here 
it is Friday; maybe you ought not to be here listening to 
speeches ! 

The Federals are coming! They have invaded your offices 
to compel you to collect for them and remit the earnings of 
others. Every corporation and every employer has become 
an unremunerated tax collector. 

The Federals are coming! They have invaded your home 
to make every housewife who keeps a maid into a tax col- 
lector, too. And she is getting no mink coat in return for 
her efforts! 

The Federals are coming! They have invaded your fac- 
tories and shops to interfere with your purchases and sales 
and your wages and salaries. 

The Federals are coming! They have invaded your grocery 
stores to hang up the price tags and to decide how the 
butcher shall cut your meat. 

The Federals are coming! They have an eye on your 
growing boy. They are making our strong and free America 
into a fear-shaken garrison state, with a uniform awaiting 
every youngster before he has finished growing up. 

The Federals are moving into your state and every state 
to preempt the authority and responsibility, and areas of tax- 


ation, that belong by American tradition to the states them- 
selves and to the people in the states. 

The Federals are heading up the rivers to build costly 
dams that are intended primarily as steps toward control of 
all the nation’s electric power. 

The Federals are not going to be satisfied if they control 
the power resources. They look to Britain to the glories of 
nationalized railroads and buses and trucks and of national- 
ized steel manufacture. 

The Federals are not only here and coming closer, but 
they are spreading their forces and our wealth out over the 
face of the earth. They magnify our fears of the Communist 
International cliques in order to militarize American econ- 
omy and American life at the very time they play into the 
Russian hand to weaken the forces of individual freedom. 
They play Santa Claus to corrupt governments and bolster 
up wobbly dictatorships over helpless citizens in other na- 
tions. They involve us in undeclared wars. 

When we speak of “the Federals” we mean specifically 
and generally the executive departments of the federal gov- 
ernment. They have destroyed the traditional American con- 
cept of government by the legislative, the executive and the 
judicial, each with equal powers. The Presidency, the State 
Department, and every other department and agency have 
accumulated power until “the Federals” on the executive 
side have become overwhelmingly dominant. 

The Federals come armed with ingenious arguments and 
plausible pleas for noble ends, They seek to persuade you to 
go along with them for one good purpose with which you 
agree; then they try to persuade me to go along with them 
for another good purpose with which I am in sympathy. All 
the time they have in mind the complete pattern of statism 
which eventually they expect these varied purposes to enable 
them to achieve. They are infected with a deadly virus of 
false ideas. We are faced with a constant challenge to pene- 
trate their glittering fronts in order to detect their danger- 
ous falsities. 

When Congress came to deal with the Executive's pro- 
posed $72 billion budget for 1952, what did the theoretical 
custodian of the public purse find? That it was confronted 
with previous and almost untouchable obligations of $48 bil- 
lions, as against only about $24 billions where some oppor- 
tunities for economies might remain. Two-thirds of the 
power of the purse has been captured from Congress by the 
Executive Departments. 

With such power of money, and with the assumption of 
the right to make administrative law which Congress has 
not made, the Federals ride hard and fast to reach further 
beyond the ability of the people to recall them. 

Can the Federals be repulsed? Is it now too late? Has 
“point of no return” already been passed ? 

I am optimist enough to believe that there is still a chance. 
This may be the last year. 

First of all, certainly, it falls upon each true believer in 
the individual freedom of Americans to 

“.. . spread the alarm 
Through every Middlesex village and farm.” 

You are compelled by taxation to invest one-third or more 
of the proceeds from every week’s working time in govern- 
ment. Would it be unreasonable or unwise to invest some 
comparable fraction of time in a real effort to turn the Fed- 
erals back? 

Please do not relate what I have said merely to the fact 
that 1952 happens to be an election year. True, this may 
be the decisive year. It may be the last year in which we 
will have a chance to decide. Nevertheless, even though a 
new administration with new philosophies shall succeed in 
being elected, the task of preserving individual freedom will 
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only be made easier; it will not have been accomplished. It 
will take lifetimes of effort to restore American thought to 
a full understanding of individual freedom, and to the pri- 
mary principles of the American way. May I suggest some 
lines of approach which any individual citizen may consider? 

First of all, have you refreshed your memory as to the 
Constitution and the Bill of Rights? Can you communicate 
to others the reasons why those documents so severely limit 
the powers of government? Can you spell out the real glories 
of this individual. freedom we long enjoyed under that 
Constitution? 

Can you write down the names of two, or six, or a score 
of persons who are not thinking straight and whom you can 
influence? Maybe you can’t talk to all of Detroit or all of 
Michigan. You can talk to some one! 

If you write down such names, let me urge you to think 
of boys and girls now in high school or now in college. It 
is dificult to dislodge the prejudices of an adult. It is easy 
when you are right to excite the understanding of a youth. 
The young people who are the voters, and eventually the 
majority of tomorrow, deserve every effort to learn the prin- 
ciples that have made their country rich and great. Any one 
of us who has an opportunity to help a young mind to think 
clearly should be generous with his time for that purpose. 

Do you run your business so that every participant in it, 
every worker and every customer, feels that the American 
system is working for him? 

Do you emphasize opportunity above security? Independ- 
ence above welfare? Responsibility above indulgence? 

Are you ready to become a politician, willing to work 
within your preferred party to keep that party sound, to 
persuade your fellow-citizens to become its adherents, and 
to see that they get to the polls on election days? Let us 
not forget that absence from voting determines elections as 
well as votes. 

This is by no means a partisan challenge. Perhaps I can 
best prove this by trying to indicate my own political faith— 


a faith in which I invite you to share. You have already 
found that I am neither a New Dealer nor a Fair Dealer. I 
am not a Democrat. I am not sure that I am a Republican, 
unless it is that the Republican party makes itself the one 
political agency clearly supporting individualism as against 
statism. If I were to describe in a single word my real faith 
I should say to you that I am a Radical! Individual free- 
dom is even now the most radical idea on earth. It has never 
succeeded in long prevailing in any area, nor under any gov- 
ernment except for a little more than a century and a half 
here in the United States. Here is has proved itself beyond 
all possible question. Only a few hundred millions of all the 
earth’s population know what individual freedom is, under- 
stand what it is, or have had any experience with its mul- 
tiple blessings. Because it is so new and shared by so few— 
and because its opponents everywhere are trying in reaction- 
ary fashion to repeat innumerable mistakes of long history— 
individual freedom remains the most radical idea on earth. 
Those of us then who share that faith are radical in the sense 
that Patrick Henry and Benjamin Franklin and George 
Washington and John Adams were radicals. 

To every American comes a share of responsibility to turn 
the Federals back. Now is the time. 

Over a little more than a century and a half free men have 
plowed the land of this free continent. ‘They have built them- 
selves roads and cities, and great human institutions. They 
have freed labor from muscular drudgery with tools and 
power. They have erected a civilization that is productive 
and generous and beneficent beyond all ancient dreams. 
American science, American engines, American laboratory 
skills are ready to build still higher, ready to excel now even 
our fantastic modern dreams. 

Let us not permit the reactionary Federal redcoats to stand 
in the way of the American future. Let us work for freedom 
in order that we may keep the privilege of working for 
ourselves. 


The American Retreat from Freedom 


WE CANNOT SAVE OTHERS BY TEARING OURSELVES DOWN 
By W. C. MULLENDORE, President, Southern California Edison Co. 


Delivered before the Annual Meeting of the American Society of Mechanical Engineers, Atlantic City, 
New Jersey, November 27, 1951 


United States of America, have been squandering 

our heritage and blindly following the old, treacher- 
ous, but often beguiling, ways which lead backward and 
downward from the unfrequented heights of liberty to the low- 
lands of tyranny and despair where the great bulk of man- 
kind has lived for practically the whole of human history. 
Despite frequent repetition of the warning that “eternal vigil- 
ance is the price of liberty,” we, the people, have followed 
false and incompetent leaders as they have increasingly suc- 
cumbed to the ancient temptations to seek power and fleet- 
ing glory by bribing the people, with the people’s own wealth, 
to acquiesce in the expansion and misuse of the powers of gov- 
ernment at home and abroad. 

Thus beguiled and misled, during the first half of the 
Twentieth Century, we have traveled far into the soul- 
destroying land of Socialism, and made strange alliances 
through which we have become involved in almost con- 
tinuous hot and cold wars over the whole of the earth. In 
this retreat from freedom, the voices of protesting citizens 


6) VER far too long a period now, we, the people of the 


have been drowned by raucous shouts of intolerance and 
abuse from those who led the retreat and their millions of 
gullible dupes, who are marching merrily to their doom, 
carrying banners on which are emblazoned such intriguing 
and misapplied labels as “social justice,” “equality,” “reform,” 
“patriotism” and “social welfare.” 

Many of those who have tried to sound the alarm and 
have warned that this road of retreat from freedom leads to 
disaster, have become discouraged in the face of the ridicule 
and abuse with which their warnings have been met. They 
have been labeled as reactionary pessimists, prophets of doom, 
“mossbacks,” and with many other derogatory names and 
phrases,—all intended to brand them as blind and stupid 
and selfish enemies of progress. The American traditions of 
optimism and pioneering courage have been called upon by 
the leaders of the retreat, to justify their assurances that 
this is “only a period of dynamic change for the better”; 
that “it is only the timid and nearsighted who are afraid 
of such changes”; that “in such periods there are always a 
few who falsely cry ‘crisis,’ and prophesy disaster, but that 
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always they have been proved wrong.” From the vantage 
point of the highest governmental offices in the Nation, and 
even from many prominent business, educational and religious 
leaders, we hear that, for the U. S. A. at least, this is indeed 
a time of progress and of greatest prosperity, that our coun- 
try was never strong, and that the fears of excessive com- 
mitments abroad, of inflation, of big spending, of unprece- 
dented debt, and unbearable taxes are but bugaboos brought 
forward by those lacking in understanding, vision and fore- 
sight. 

Why speak about it here? Because most of us must admit 
that we are of the great group of responsible citizens who 
have either kept silent, or have joined in some measure of 
endorsement of this period of inflation and liquidation of 
the nation’s wealth —this period in which the moral and 
spiritual foundations of our strength are disintegrating. Some 
of us must admit to being among those who have helped to 
create the impression that the present is a period of sound 
growth and prosperity. Some of us, at least, continue to 
applaud the meaningless phrase ““We have nothing to fear 
but fear,” while we fear the blustering Russians; fear to 
face the truth about the source of our false prosperity; and 
fear to question the fateful conclusion that it is the duty and 
responsibility of our Country to play the impossibly exag- 
gerated role which we are attempting to play in the affairs 
of other peoples throughout the world. 

Responsibility of free men in a republic is measured by 
and proportionate to opportunity and position of influence 
and leadership. For the most part, we of the business and 
professional world, whether lawyers, engineers, teachers, 
ministers, doctors, or business managers and owners, have 
failed to live up to the required level of responsibility of 
citizenship in our onetime Republic. We have failed both 
actively and passively. By our attitude that all is well, and 
by an apparent unconcern and lack of awareness, we have 
misled others, who had a right to rely upon our judgment 
and leadership. We were the sentries on duty and the attack 
came in force on our sector of the front, but we have failed 
to sound the alarm. We have fought a little here and there, 
but for the most part we have fallen back in confusion, 
fraternized with the enemy, and busied ourselves with other 
matters than the great issue of the day,—collectivism and 
slavery versus individualism and liberty. 

Engineers have a special responsibility because their train- 
ing and experience teaches them the importance of fixed 
principles and immutable laws, and the dangers flowing 
from ignoring and disobeying them. Engineers and scientists 
are fully aware that in the physical world there is an eternal 
conflict between forces which integrate and forces which disin- 
tegrate. Man’s discoveries and achievements in the physical 
world, of which we boast and in which we take justified 
pride,—the continued implementation of newly discovered 
truths about the nature of matter and the laws which control 
it—these great achievements, were dependent upon comply- 
ing with the laws which integrate the constructive forces, 
and successfully combat and hold in check the forces which 
destroy and disintegrate. 

The engineer, therefore, should be specially qualified to 
understand, and to help others to understand, the great 
fundamental which is being ignored in human affairs today, 
viz., that there are similar fixed and unchanging principles 
governing human nature and human relations in life on this 
planet. The forces of human nature, like those of the physical 
world, may be divided into those which are integrating and 
those which are disintegrating. Human intelligence, instinct, 
emotion, and action may be either constructive and creative, 
may be so directed and controlled that they will help to 
integrate and to build a better life; or they can be destructive 


and disintegrating, even to the extent of destroying the 
spiritual and intangible as well as the physical foundations 
of a great civilization. 

Jose Ortega y Gasset, the great modern Spanish philos- 
opher, has forcefully pointed out the peril of ignoring these 
great fundamental moral and spiritual laws, saying: 


“T wish it would dawn upon engineers that, in order to 
be an engineer, it is not enough to be an engineer. While 
they are minding their own business, history may be pull- 
ing the ground from under their feet. 

“People believe modern technology more firmly estab- 
lished in history than all previous technologies because of 
its scientific foundations. But this alleged security is 
illusory. 

“Indeed, it is just this feeling of security which is en- 
dangering Western civilization. The belief in progress, 
the conviction that on this level of history a major set- 
back can no longer happen and the world will go the full 
length of prosperity, has loosened the rivets of human 
caution and flung open the gates for a new invasion of 
barbarism.” 


Ortega has thus dramatically stated the point. We are 
too sure of ourselves, too complacent in a time of great dan- 
ger. We are placing too much reliance upon our technical 
skill, our command over natural physical forces and energy, 
and our matchless ability to produce. Intoxicated with pride 
in our achievement, immersed in the interesting problems 
still unsolved, we have left unguarded the gates through 
which are pouring the destructive hordes and forces of a 
“new invasion of barbarism.” 

The laws, the fixed and basic principles governing the de- 
velopment and growth of the human individual and his 
society, are as old as civilization. Indeed at least some of 
these principles had to be discovered and practised before 
man could start on his long march away from his status as 
a predatory animal and toward that still distant goal of 
human perfection. These unchanging moral and spiritual 
laws, designed by The Creator, discovered by inspired and 
devout leaders of mankind, and stated and restated for man’s 
guidance, include, of course, the fixed moral laws of the Ten 
Commandments, the Golden Rule, and the Sermon on the 
Mount. They also include the great social and political 
principles stated and restated through the ages by political 
philosophers from Hammurabi in ancient Babylonia, Poly- 
bius, Socrates, and Aristotle in ancient Greece, down to 
the present day. 

In our distinctively American principles, we lay great 
stress upon definite limitations of the powers of Govern- 
ment. “All men are endowed by their Creator,” says the 
Declaration of Independence, “with certain unalienable 
rights, that among these are Life, Liberty and the pursuit 
of Happiness.” And says the Declaration, “That to secure 
these rights, Governments are instituted among men, deriv- 
ing their just powers from the consent of the governed.” To 
make it quite certain that the world would not misunder- 
stand their position with respect to a government which at- 
tempted to infringe upon these rights, the authors of the 
Declaration further said: ““Whenever any form of Govern- 
ment becomes destructive of these ends, it is the right of 
the people to alter or to abolish it, and to institute new 
Government.” 

Those who fail to resist the acts of a Government which 
are destructive of the unalienable rights set forth in our 
Declaration of Independence and in the Bill of Rights of the 
Constitution, are failing in their duty as citizens and as men. 
By such failure they are contributing to the loosing of the 
disintegrating forces which will destroy our spiritual and 
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political, as well as our material heritage. In thus depriving 
our children of their rights, we are failing just as surely as 
is the engineer who ignores the disintegrating and destruc- 
tive physical forces which it is his duty to control and pro- 
tect against in the course of his professional duties. 


THE AMERICAN Way 


The fundamental of fundamentals of the plan for living 
in these United States, which has become known as the 
American Way of life, was an economically independent 
citizenry supporting and controlling a government so limited 
and confined by a written Constitution that the age-old 
revolutionary trick of reversing this situation and enslaving 
the people by having Government support the people, thus 
making them dependent upon Government, could never be 
pulled in America. But in thus reckoning and planning, 
there was a failure to take into account some of the loopholes 
in that Constitution, as well as the power of the demagogue, 
assisted by the resourcefulness of the frustrated intellectuals 
in a period of depression and war. 

We are now alerted against Communism, but we are not 
alerted against, and as a people, or in our international role 
of leader, we are not condemning the heart of the Com- 
munist doctrine, which is Socialism. We are against Com- 
munist methods; we don’t like Communist manners or 
Communist threats of violence. But for many years now 
we have been very hospitable to the economic program of 
Karl Marx, the father of Socialism and the founder of 
Communism. Politically the majority of our people have 
voted more than once, and in their attitude toward the 
expanding powers of Government they have repeatedly acted 
in such a manner as to indicate approval of large doses of 
Socialism, and of the doctrines of the Communist Manifesto 
of Karl Marx and Friedrich Engels. 

That is a serious charge and we should be prepared to 
prove it specifically. Well, here are some facts: 


INROADS OF COMMUNISM 


First Point: The Communist Manifesto advocated a heavy 
progressive or graduated income tax. That we have had 
and have used even to the extent that some citizens have to 
work 85-90 days out of each hundred for the Government. 
Many others work 50 to 60 days out of each hundred, while, 
of course, there are still larger numbers who directly pay 
but little tax or who actually receive more from the Govern- 
ment treasury than they pay into it. Thus are the more 
productive and more competent penalized, in accord with 
the Marxian thesis. 

Second Point: Marx said the right of inheritance should 
be abolished. We are getting around to that but, thus far 
again, Government taking of from 50—90 percent of the 
deceased’s estate happens only to the larger estates. 

Third Point: Marx advocated centralization of credit in 
the hands of the State, with the State exercising a monopoly 
on capital and credit. Well, the Federal Government of 
the United States has gone a long way toward this goal. 
Through Government lending to great groups—to the vet- 
eran, the businessman, to the home-builder, the farmer, and 
through control over both the amount of and price for credit, 
our Government has taken the most important steps toward 
attainment of this goal. 

Furthermore, in this category of expansion of the dan- 
gerous powers of Government, we have become the victim 
of the economic disease upon which Lenin and Marx relied 
most confidently for the destruction of capitalism. This 
disease is inflation, which, by eroding away the savings of 
the people and by encouraging extravagant public and private 
spending, creates a false and phony prosperity which inevit- 


ably leads to an economic reaction of great severity and, 
thence, to the insecurity and fear which causes people to 
trade their remaining liberty for a promise of Government 
guardianship, i.e., dictatorship. This has happened repeatedly 
in European countries and in China in recent years and is 
now happening in England and in the U.S.A. 

Fourth Point: Marx advocated extension of Government 
ownership and operation of the instruments of production; 
the bringing into cultivation of wastelands, and improvement 
of soil generally, under government programs of control and 
direction. We have complete government ownership of power 
systems in the T.V.A., as well as in the State of Nebraska, 
and Government ownership and development of power is 
spreading rapidly not only in the Northwest, but in the 
Southwest and through the R.E.A. in many other sections. 
Government, likewise, is pushing forward in every field of 
business enterprise, from amusement and agriculture on 
through the alphabet—always as the unfair, tax-exempt 
competitor, utilizing the police powers and other forces of 
government, to confiscate the property of its citizen-competi- 
tors, and to deprive them of their means of livelihood, — 
always resorting to the specious and wholly false Socialist 
argument that Government represents all the people and 
that the private citizen must give way before this “broader 
and more beneficent” interest. 

Fifth Point: Marx specifically advocated the “abolition 
of property in land.” We have not yet suffered the com- 
plete denial of that right, but, under rent control, and under 
the powers exercised over the use of agricultural and other 
land by the Departments of Agriculture and Interior, great 
inroads have been and are being made upon the rights of 
private ownership in real property. 

Sixth Point: Marx advocated the centralization in govern- 
ment of the means of communication and transportation. 
Again, we find that Government controls over radio, tele- 
vision, telephone, the postal system, the railroads, and other 
means of transport go far beyond mere necessary regulation 
and include many of the powers arbitrarily to manage and 
direct agencies by which the citizens carry on the exchange 
of goods, services, and information. 

Seventh Point: Marx holds that the individual is unim- 
portant and the State or “society” is all-important; that the 
end and aim of life is the development of the collective and 
not the individual. While we still pay lip service to our 
respect for the individual, and while our “liberals” profess 
an ever increased devotion to the so-called civil rights of 
the individual, yet, both the domestic and international 
policies which are presently followed and vociferously de- 
fended by the “liberals,” in government and out, subordinate 
the individual to the group, and to “society.” Our labor 
laws and the government-supported policies of labor unions, 
our tax laws, social security programs, housing and rent 
control and cooperative laws, and many others, clearly sub- 
ordinate the life, liberty and property of the individual to 
that of the majority, or to those exercising power claimed 
to have been conferred by the majority. 

In international affairs, the individual citizen’s life, liberty 
and property have been subjected to a vastly enlarged and 
badly-defined treaty-making power, and to the power of 
individuals within the Executive branch of Government who 
claim and exercise the authority to make commitments to 
foreign governments. These treaties, and sometimes secret 
commitments, lead to irresistible orders that millions of our 
young men shall, without the right to choose, or even to 
argue their case, leave their homes and families and offer 
their lives and their all, upon the altar of any cause which 
may be defined by these all-powerful international policy- 
makers. 
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Thus there has been fashioned for the American of today a 
new kind of imperialism,—the imperialism of the interna- 
tional ‘‘do-gooders,”—a small but vocal, and very powerfully- 
placed minority who have both discovered and defined a 
new role of world-leadership for all the citizens of the 
United States of America. No one has ever asked the Ameri- 
can people, who must bear the burdens, whether they accept 
this role of ‘“‘do-gooders imperialism.” The foreign policy- 
makers have merely assured us that in their wisdom they 
have discovered that the mantle of leadership has fallen upon 
our shoulders, and that they, the policy-makers, will make 
the decisions and will interpret for us the obligations which 
have resulted therefrom. 

Within the memory of most of us, it was one of the 
proudest boasts of the American citizen that he was free 
from the terrible tyranny of a supreme military policy and 
force, such as existed under the flag of foreign imperial 
powers. We felt secure against powers under which the 
citizen could be drafted into military service and sent 
throughout the world to carry the flag of empire, and to 
do the bidding of the policy-makers of the foreign offices or 
chancellories, which exercised this power of life and death 
over the helpless subjects in the name of king or emperor, 
and for the glory of the empire. But no longer can we boast. 
No longer can we tell our sons, as our fathers told us, that 
they are free from such arbitrary and sudden decisions of 
foreign offices. Indeed, we must now admit to them that 
under treaties recently entered into, decisions made in the 
foreign offices of any one of almost a score of other Nations 
may result in their being ordered to other Koreas around 
the world. 

Wortp Wars II anp III 


In violation of the most solemn promises made “again and 
again” by the President to the people in the political cam- 
paign of 1940, we were involved in World War II. The 
desperate course which led to our involvement without the 
consent of our people, was taken, despite the warning so 
frequently uttered beforehand, that such action would lead 
to the destruction of our civilization and the American way 
of life. 

In that war, there was poured out the lifeblood of hun- 
dreds of thousands of American young men upon the altar 
of a war which they won, but which was lost at the con- 
ference tables by the weak, foolish and incompetent leaders 
who maneuvered us into it; and as we now know, there was 
thus prepared for us the terrible and impossible mess in 
which we are now involved. 

Now, after those impoverishing years of war, we have 
had six years of the most dangerous and debilitating boom, 
by far, from which our Country has ever suffered. It has 
been financed and fed by the worst inflation in our history,— 
an inflation which has long since been out of control and 
which threatens to complete the job, already more than half 
done, of destroying the American dollar. 

Thus we have prepared for the greatest test of strength 
which we have ever faced. Today, as a result of our own 
mistaken policies which made Russia a world power, we are 
facing, not necessarily the strongest, but certainly the most 
ruthless and brutal enemy of civilization of all time. We 
have undertaken not only to lead, but to build up and equip 
the armed forces of, a score or more of nations, having a 
total population of several hundred millions of more or less 
impoverished people, and scattered on every continent of 
the globe. 

And how have these 154 million citizens of the United 
States of America been prepared for this greatest burden 
ever carried, and greatest struggle ever faced in human his- 
tory? Have they carefully renewed their devotion to the 


basic truths, ideals and free institutions from which their 
strength was derived? Have they rigorously taught and 
practiced the strengthening virtues of self-reliance, self- 
discipline and self-denial? Have they husbanded their re- 
sources, denied themselves every extravagance, forced their 
Government to economize, reduce their public and private 
debts, learned to work harder and longer hours, and generally 
done everything possible to strengthen both their physical 
and their moral fibre? Have their leaders in government, in 
business, and in the spiritual and educational realms, helped 
to prepare them by explaining to them, clearly and forcefully, 
the terrible ordeal which lies ahead and which they must 
endure over an indefinite but very long period of years? 

You know the answer. It can be summed up in the state- 
ment that in many vitally important respects, we, the Ameri- 
can people, and our Government, have done just the opposite 
of that which we should have done to prepare ourselves for 
those unlimited world-wide commitments and immeasurable 
burdens to which our leaders have so recklessly, and with 
such wild abandon, committed us. 

If we could escape the penalty for this foolish and ignorant 
course of conduct by ignoring the facts; if we could make 
ourselves strong and ready and prepared for this prolonged 
life and death struggle by wishful thinking and foolish boast- 
ing about our great productive capacity, our “wonderful” 
national income, and the number of automobiles and houses 
and gadgets which we buy, the money we spend, and the 
height of our standard of living as compared with the rest 
of the world, then we might forgive the constantly reiter- 
ated emphasis upon these misinterpreted facts. If all these 
soothing statistics in which we are immersed and with which 
we meet the expressions of concern from the so-called alarm- 
ists,—if the inroads of Russian communism can be overcome, 
and our allies armed and fed with these statistics,—then let 
us by all means continue to hold them before our eyes, and 
to talk about them in the marts of trade, to the exclusion 
of all else, as we have been doing. But if this is building a 
fatally false confidence in our strength, when we are in fact 
weakening the source of our real strength, then we should 
insist on the hard truth from our leadership, rather than 
dangerously soft fiction! 

Yes, the adherents of Karl Marx can embarrass us by 
asking: Just how much is left of your boasted individual 
sovereignty? How much farther must you go before your 
citizen is transformed into a subject? And to those who, in 
reply to these criticisms of our foreign policy, hurl the epithet 
“TIsolationism,” let us reply that we are advocating a policy 
which places the freedom of the American citizen, and the 
conservation of the vital strength of our country, above the 
claims arising out of the age-old quarrels and decadent poli- 
cies of foreign nations. Our first duty is not to those suffering 
from the results of centuries of misguidance and tyranny, 
for which we are not responsible and from which our fore- 
fathers fled, but rather our first duty is to preserve the hope 
and opportunity for the individual American citizen which 
are dependent upon the free institutions of our own country. 
We cannot save others by tearing ourselves down. We can- 
not advance the cause of human freedom and progress by 
recklessly over-committing ourselves to carry the burdens 
imposed upon foreign nations by the accumulated errors of 
centuries. And if this be Isolationism, then we should be 
proud indeed to bear the name! 


WHeErRE Have WE ArriveEpD? 


Where has this long and confused retreat from freedom 
taken us? Obviously, we have already become entangled 
in the toils of a Socialist State. We have gone too far, and 
we are very dangerously involved because as a people we have 
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already taken so much “dope” from the Socialist bottle 
(both nationally and internationally) that we no longer 
can think straight. Indeed, in connection with the recent 
revelations of the undermining of integrity in America by 
the criminal element, I wonder that it does not occur to our 
people that Government itself has become a “dope-peddler” 
on a gigantic scale. 

The “dope” peddled by Government agents and agencies 
has been and is depriving Americans by the millions of their 
most precious spiritual heritage, including self-reliance, self- 
discipline, initiative, independence and self-respect. We prop- 
erly condemn and execrate those who peddle “dope” to 
the children and others, which cripple their mentalities, 
undermine their health, and enslave them to a drug. What 
shall we say of those who, under the guise of humanitarian 
reform, and with all the presitige and power of government 
back of them, rob the American citizen of his integrity, and 
and encourage him to use not only false statements and 
misrepresentation but force, threats, and terroristic methods 
to obtain from his neighbors, employers, or the community 
generally that which he did not earn and to which he has 
no rightful claim, moral or otherwise. Good citizens are thus 
being debauched, corrupted, and demoralized, and the nation 
is thereby losing strength which is sorely needed in this 
testing-period of trouble and crisis. 

The creative urge, implanted by God in all normal 
human beings, thrives under liberty. Liberty is possible 
only when individuals are self-reliant, self-disciplined, and 
so conduct themselves toward each other that there is a 
mutual respect for, and encouragement of, those qualities 
and forces in human nature which stimulate growth and 
development of the best of which man is capable. Felix 
Morley states the American fundamental concisely and 
accurately in ““The Power In The People” (p. 14) when 
he says: 

“When the American people have been self-reliant, mutu- 
ally helpful and considerate, determined in their mistrust 
of political authority, this nation has been ‘in form’; its 
tradition alive; its contribution to civilization outstanding.” 

Increasingly, over the first half of the 20th Century, we 
have been getting “out of form,”’—lazily drifting with the 
erratic tides of popular unrest, stirred up and stimulated by 
the boll weevil of democracy—the demagogue. The vast 
numbers who have been imposing their burdens upon their 
fellow-citizens, without giving in exchange either considera- 
tion or gratitude, have included the strong and able-bodied 
as well as the weak. Under the banner of the weak and 
under privileged, and in the name of social justice and re- 
form, the political power of millions has been marshalled 
by and under bad leaders for the purpose of plundering 
their neighbors. 

The appetite for living at the expense of one’s fellow- 
citizen grows by what it feeds upon. When the moral sense 
1s corrupted by bribes collected through unlimited income 
taxes, and distributed through the public treasury, it be- 
comes increasingly easy to rationalize contributions forced 
from one’s neighbors to support oneself in idleness as “social 
security benefits.” It is also easy to convince oneself that 
one has earned the handout by merely living, and contriving 
to comply with the liberal qualifications, rules and regula- 
tions administered by bureaucrats who look upon the bene- 
ficiaries as “clients” whose growing numbers add to the 
importance and security of the job of the dispenser of “social 
security.” 

Thus, a dangerous disintegrating force of human nature, 
—one which feeds upon and destroys the very basis of free- 
dom, which is se/f-reliance—grows, and devitalizes the in- 
itiative and creative urge of millions of individuals, even 


while production and consumption may appear to be flourish- 
ing because of the false stimulation of the inflation which is 
resorted to as a means of financing the earlier stages of the 
growth of a Socialized State. 

Where then are we now? We may summarize our present 
situation in this way: We have fought in two world wars in 
the past 35 years. We have sacrificed hundreds of thousands 
of lives and incurred obligations against our future earnings 
equal to the savings which we have accumulated throughout 
our history as an independent nation. 

Nor is that by any means all! We are now burdened 
with the protection and leadership of half the world in an 
undeclared war against the other half. ‘The American peo- 
ple have no aptitude, genius, or desire for such responsibili- 
ties, but we have stumbled and fumbled our confused way 
into this illogical, inconsistent and terrifying position of 
leadership of hundreds of millions of other peoples whom 
we do not understand and who do not understand us, and 
whose ideas and ideals are quite different from ours. 

Before, during, and since our involvement in World 
War II, the same destructive foreign ideologies of collec- 
tivism and totalitarianism which enslaved Russia, destroyed 
Europe, and have now engulfed Great Britain, have been 
flowing in upon us and making distinct headway in destroy- 
ing and supplanting those distinctive American institutions 
of freedom which were and are the source and secret of our 
strength. Over the past 18 years in particular, we have been 
increasingly abandoning the new, modern, liberal American 
system of limited Federal, republican government, and sub- 
stituting therefor the reactionary old-world plan of a central- 
ized paternalistic government, with its creeping paralysis of 
individual initiative, self-reliance, and of other integrating 
forces indispensable to the strength and upbuilding of the 
individual human character. 

Where do we go from here? What do we do about it? 
Obviously, now that we have wandered so far, and for such 
a long period, in this unfamiliar and uncongenial territory 
into which we have been led by false and incompetent 
leaders, we will find the return trip to the right—the Ameri- 
can—road a very rough and trying one. We will find no 
magic carpet to take us there. We cannot get there by 
merely voting once a year or so and then going about our 
business as usual. We must each, as individuals, wake up, and 
live up to our responsibility as free citizens, who are de- 
termined to regain their freedom. 

We cannot leave the job to politicians of any party. We 
must make it our job in our daily life, in the home, the office, 
or the school and college, the church, or wherever we have 
influence and can be heard. We must accept the fact that 
the return trip to a land of free men will be both dangerous 
and discouraging at times. But we must start on it—not 
only get going, but keep going. Otherwise all our great 
physical progress, our great works, our productive potential, 
our standard of living, our comfort and abundance will go 
down, because, without the prompt restoration of the spir- 
itual foundations of our material achievements, al// will be 
lost. 

I am not proposing that we should all take a leave of 
absence from our jobs and take to the hustings for the 
purpose of sounding the alarm about the imminent danger 
to our basic institutions. Of course, we have important 
work to do, and we must keep at it. I am saying, however, 
that regardless of our devotion to the means by which we 
earn our livelihood, we also have a paramount responsibility 
to ourselves and our children to preserve the foundations 
and the framework of this house within which we live. 
Along with our responsibility for our daily work, we have 
an even higher or primary responsibility of doing what we 
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reasonably can to ward off and defeat those disintegrating 
forces which are now forging chains of governmental power 
and authority to further restrict and regiment the lives of 
our children. 

I am concerned lest it be said of us by our children, that 
when their heritage was being destroyed, their fathers, not- 
withstanding their education and opportunity to know the 
facts, were so busy with their electrons and formulas, with 
their great engineering projects, television, and other won- 
derful physical inventions, that they had no time to help in 
the preservation of their fundamental liberties. 

I am unwilling to believe that we of this generation of 
business leaders are so uninformed and so unaware, so 
recreant indeed to our first duty as free American citizens, 
that we will merely resign ourselves, and the destiny of our 
Country, to this tragedy toward which we are now headed. 


We do not know that we can, in our day, regain the free- 
dom and independence which America once knew, but there 
is an enormous latent and potential strength in our love of 
country, our aspiration for freedom of opportunity for our 
children, and our respect for the wisdom of the founding 
fathers. 

Finally, and most important of all, the American people 
must revive and renew faith in a just and righteous God, 
and in the promise of Jesus Christ that “if you continue in 
my word, ... ye shall know the truth, and the truth shall 
make you free.” But, note carefully, my friends, that the 
promise of the Master was conditioned upon our continuing 
in His word,—that is, upon following the true, the right 
road. And thus far we are continuing upon that wrong road 
which we took many long years ago! 


Religion in State Teachers Colleges 


ULTIMATE AIM OF EDUCATION IS THE TRAINING OF CHARACTER 
By CLARENCE P. SHEDD, The Divinity School, Yale University, New Haven, Connecticut 


Delivered at The National Conference on Religion in State Teachers Colleges, 
New Haven, Connecticut, December 15, 1951 


FOR EDUCATION, says: “The prior task of edu- 
cation is to inspire, and to give a sense of values and 
the power of distinguishing what is first-rate from what is 
not—the ultimate aim and essence of education is the train- 
ing of character.” 
This is my text. 


S IR RICHARD LIVINGSTONE in SOME TASKS 


I. State TEACHERS COLLEGES vs. STATE COLLEGES 
AND UNIVERSITIES 


During the past fifteen years it has been my privilege to 
hold consultative conferences on religion in most of the state 
colleges and universities. A number of them have been 
visited four or five times. On the basis of these conferences 
with administrators, religious workers, concerned faculty 
members, and students, as well as extensive studies of the 
religious history of these institutions. I can safely make a 
few basic generalizations. 

It is a matter of historical fact that there has never been 
a complete divorce of religion and education in these state 
universities. There seems to have been an unwillingness on 
the part of the American people to permit as complete a sepa- 
ration of religion and education in these publicly controlled 
colleges and universities as they have thought to be good and 
necessary in the public schools. 

It is because of this historical difference that much of the 
contemporary controversy regarding teaching religion on re- 
leased time, or the more ancient controversy concerning the 
reading of the Bible in the public schools, have little rele- 
vance to the problem of religion in the state universities. 
This difference in history is a fact of immense importance 
for all publicly controlled institutions of higher education, 
including state teachers colleges. 

Today some of the best religious programs in any of the 
colleges are to be found in these state colleges and universi- 
ties. On the campus are strong YMCAs and YWCAs with 
buildings and well-trained secretaries and about the campus 
are many well equipped and ably led church student centers 
—Protestant, Catholic and Jewish. There are departments 


or affiliated Schools of Religion. In a number of the larger 
universities there are officially employed coordinators or di- 
rectors of religious activities. In several state universities 
Interfaith Chapels have been erected or are being planned. 

I believe differences between state teachers colleges and 
the state universities is not at the point of freedom to sup- 
port moral and religious values—rather it is in subtle envir- 
onmental factors. 

One of the most important is that these colleges are 
closer to homes, churches and the political forces affecting 
aims and curriculum. Yet there are other factors which 
vitally condition what may be done. Some of these are: 


1. State Teachers Colleges are small colleges. In the Yale 
study only 10 out of 116 colleges enrolled more than 2000 
students. More than half of them were colleges under 900. 
This is a hopeful factor because while we know little about 
how to influence religiously universities with from 10,000 
to 40,000 students we should be able to envisage some better 
answers for the religious task of the small college. This 
means we have a controllable situation. 

2. By and large, these colleges are in small communities. 
Only 10% are in cities with 150,000 or more population. 
71% (Yale Study) were in communities ot under 15,000. 
They can hardly be classified as arban or “street car” col- 
leges. This also means that the factors influencing religious 
life are more susceptible to control. 

3. There seem to be significant regional differences in re- 
ligious program, but even more impressive is the wide range 
in religious program and administrative attitude. This 
ranges all the way from hands-off policy (leaving this to 
homes and churches) to complete support, official programs 
and financing as Kansas State Teachers College, Ball State 
Teachers College, Iowa State Teachers College, Cortland 
and Fredonia. 

4. These state teachers colleges are one step closer to the 
public schools than are the state colleges and universities. In 
some states, your colleges are administered by the state board 
controlling the public schools, and not by the state board of 
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public higher education. It is clear that this closer relation- 
ship to the schools, colours the thinking about the relation of 
religion to these colleges. This factor needs to be isolated 
and studied more carefully than in the past. The issue is 
as to whether the state teachers college, as an institution of 
higher learning, has the same or lesser freedom than the state 
college or university to initiate and support whatever influ- 
ences will help students gain a spiritual rather than a secular 
view of life. Should it follow the traditional ways of the 
public schools or should it perform its own educational job 
with its own students in such a way as to blaze new trails 
both for higher education and the public schools—taking its 
cue perhaps from the recent report of the N.E.A. Educa- 
tional Policies Commission study of Moral and Spiritual 
Values in Public Education—and also from the wider ex- 
perience of state colleges and universities ? 

Here all one can do is venture a private judgment. It is 
true that the factors peculiar to the state teachers college 
which we have just noted may create some special difficulties, 
BUT they do not change the obligation of the state teachers 
college to discover ways of strengthening moral and spiritual 
life of its students. 

This obligation arises from: 

The needs of students for guidance; 


The desperate character of the world situation and the 
demands it places on Youth; and 
The nature of the college and the obligation to share 
knowledge of all of the forces that make up our western 
culture and that have shaped our education and our 
American democracy. 
These are inescapable for any true college today, regardless 
of its control. 


Il. STUDENTS AND THE CRISIS OF OuR TIMES 


Our lives have not been set in easy places. We live in one 
of the most terrifying moments of human history. Ours is 
a wild tempestuous world. We rest uneasily because of war 
and threats of World War III. All of us, but youth espe- 
cially, live in a world of tension and insecurity. 

As never before, students are seeking to come to grips 
with the basic problems of faith and living. They are ask- 
ing not the superficial but the ultimate questions and they 
will not be satisfied with easy answers. 

Cornell students (5000 of them) when they were asked 
to indicate the problems on which they most needed help 
put at the top of their list “Immortality”. Next in order 
were such questions as “God”, “pain”, “suffering”, “prayer” 
and “the relevance of religious faith to the world-wide de- 
mand for food, land and justice”. Students want to find 
solid grounds for ultimate loyalties. Seven out of ten stu- 
dents who shared in Prof. Alport’s (Harvard) study of reli- 
gious attitudes confessed their need for discovering a sound 
basis for a religious philosophy of life. “We are tired’’, said 
one student, “of living from one snap judgment to another; 
we seek enduring foundations.” 

We need constantly to remind ourselves that the students 
in our colleges today are quite aware of the fact that even if 
“their number has not yet been called” their lives may be 
based on short futures. There is disquiet in the college today 
and the recent outbreaks of dishonesty in classroom and the 
athletic scandals are only superficial external manifestations 
of this. There is frustration, apathy and disillusionment. 
Hopefully there is also a new wistfulness and an amazing 
Tesponsiveness among students to any new and intelligent 
initiative that aids in finding foundations for enduring faith. 

This mood is also reflected quite as much among faculty 
and administrators. There has been more discussion. More 


solid books and articles have been written on the place of 
religion in higher education in the past decade than in all the 
preceding 40 years of this century. Two years ago a na- 
tional conference of state universities held at Minnesota de- 
voted three days to the discussion of the place of religion in 
publicly supported universities. //e meet today in the first 
national conference on religion in state teachers colleges. 
These things could not have happened ten years ago. 

A recent book by Prof. Merrimon Cuninggim has the title 
THE COLLEGE SEEKS RELIGION. While this title 
may be over-optimistic, yet there can be no doubt this is a 
hopeful moment for religion. Doors are opening now that 
have been closed for twenty-five years. In the past few 
years, I have been asked to counsel 11 state colleges and uni- 
versities on the establishment of departments or schools of 
religion. Between the two wars the colleges were largely 
secularist in their outlook. They reflected society’s uncritical 
worship of science and gadgets. They too frequently gave 
to students the impression that the ends of education were 
to train for material success and adjustment to the status 
quo. 

Ordway Tead in his SPIRITUAL PROBLEMS OF 
THE TEACHER correctly diagnoses the present situation 
when he says: 


“The basic difficulty is confusion and doubt about God. 
I hazard, in short, that the spiritual tensions and confu- 
sions of our day arise out of ultimate sanctions more than 
out of programs. Here it is a problem of who cheers us 
on, not as to whether we shall ‘play up, play up, and play 


up the game’. 


It is because I feel that this question of “who cheers us on” 
is our most urgent problem as we seek to develop moral and 
spiritual values in the lives of students that I wish to see 
it have a central place in our discussions. The choice of our 
day is not between any of the “isms” that have been created 
by the accidents of ecclesiastical history. Jt is between reli- 
gion and irreligion. Catholic, Protestant and Jew stand to- 


gether in working for a spiritual rather than a secular view 
of life. 


III. Freepom or Pusiic HicHErR EpucATION 


How free is public higher education to give affirmative 
leadership on this problem? 

For many reasons, I believe it is freer to suppert moral 
and spiritual values and specifically a religious view of life 
than are the public schools. As we have already indicated, 
separation of religion and education has mever meant the 
same thing in public higher education as in the public schools. 

College students have reached an age where if they have 
been nurtured in the church and faith they can maturely 
meet “the winds of contending doctrines’”—They have en- 
tered a period in which critical attitudes are to be expected 
and “no trespass” signs only lure them on into new fields 
of study. 

At the college or university level there is no way of dis- 
associating religion from culture. As Justice Jackson said 
in the McCollum Case: 


“We would tear history and literature into shreds if we 
tried to remove all references to religion.” 


There is a growing recognition that in this matter of re- 
ligion there is no such thing as neutrality. The University 
of Michigan faculty committee report puts it this way: 

“The main point to be made is that a state of perfect 

neutrality is impossible in the field of religion. Just as 

an act of omission is often as much a crime or sin as one 
of commission, so inattention to religion is as much an act 
against religion as some more positive deed.” 
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For the reasons already indicated the support of spiritual 
values in the state teachers college must largely be achieved 
through the curriculum, the counseling processes, teacher- 
student relations, and through student religious associations. 
Because the situation is so different from that of the resi- 
dential state university or private college it is with much 
hesitation that I present these suggestions. 

I shall tentatively share them with you as a series of theses, 
tentatively held and subject to your modifications. 


IV. Wuat Are SOME OF THE Ways IN WHICH STATE 
SupporRTED HIGHER EpucaTIOon May ENCOURAGE 
AMONG STUDENTS A SPIRITUAL RATHER THAN 
A SECULAR VIEW OF LIFE. 


1. By increased concern for the individual student—mak- 
ing his needs, his worth as a human being, his potentialities 
for creative leadership the central touchstone of its educa- 
tional policy. The inherent worth of every human being is 
basic in Judeo-Christian teachings. 

Counseling programs are needed which draw together the 
insights of both psychology and religion, and which individu- 
alize the concerns of education. These are more natural and 
possible in small and moderate-sized colleges like yours than 
in the large state university. Rightly conceived and carried 
through, a counseling program may be the channel through 
which the deeper religious insights and purposes of the col- 
lege vitally affect life purposes and vocational commitments 
of the individual student. Here, a small committed college 
has a real advantage because it can truly be a community of 
learners—taculty and students—in which all the walls of 
partition are down and counseling becomes the work of 
friend with friend. 

George Thomas: “The true professor cannot be happy in 
a situation where he sees his students only as a crowd 
of faces in a lecture room—He must seek to be related to 
each of them, not merely as mind to mind, but also as 
person to person—for education has to do with the de- 
velopment of the whole personality, with the will and 
feeling as well as the intellect.” 


2. By seeking to increase the sense of community in the 
college and to discover more teachers who will make of the 
classroom a real community of learners in which students 
and faculty are comrades and colleagues in the search for 
truth. 

There will be give and take in discussion, clash of opinion 
—in an atmosphere of mutual respect. Dishonesty, in such 
a setting, becomes bad sportsmanship. Are our classrooms 
Horsaals (Tubingen) or communities of learning ? 

The college should create among students and faculty a 
devotion to truth and a winged alertness in the adventure 
of learning. Indolence or slothfulness cannot be a part of 
its life nor can piousity or sentimental superficiality ever 
be tolerated as a substitute for the hard laborous work which 
is a prerequisite for the life of intelligence. The college will 
create a general education curriculum which shares with 
students our full cultural heritage . . . exposing students to 
those insights as to the nature of God and man and the 
world that have in all ages driven men to achieve a higher 
life and work for and build a better world. 

3. By an administrative attitude that is affirmative not 
neutral on moral and religious values and that supports the 
ethical and religious convictions shared alike by Jew and 
Christian. Failure to do this gives support to secularism and 
irreligion. The college will encourage any initiative— 
faculty or student—that for some students helps in develop- 


ing strong character and building intellectual foundations 
for faith. 


The past decade has witnessed a sharp reaction against the 
assumption that openmindedness requires neutrality on ulti- 
mate issues. This neutrality has been producing, says George 
Thomas: 


“thousands of college graduates without religious commit- 
ments, without ethical or political convictions, and with- 
out any clear purpose or sense of direction.” 


The new mood in the state colleges is one which affirms 
that values are as important as facts—indeed the spiritual 
values are the most important facts with which men must 
deal in building careers, homes and achieving effective citi- 
zenship. If, as is undoubtedly true, many colleges still hold 
to a secularistic philosophy, then it is, as Professor Cuning- 
gim affirms, an “uneasy secularism”. The movement in most 
colleges, state and church related, is away from a negative 
attitude in the direction of an affirmative attitude towards 
religion. The days of what a Roman Catholic educator has 
called “an unabashed secularism” seem to be passing. 


4. By giving positive support to the work of the local 
churches and the campus Christian Association. Wherever 
the size of the college warrants it, there will be encourage- 
ment to students to form their church student organizations 
—Protestant, Catholic and Jewish. The Yale study of 116 
colleges reveals 485 voluntary student religious organiza- 
tions, Student Christian Associations, YM and YWCAs 
leading, 80 Catholic, 11 Jewish and 163 Protestant de- 
nominational organizations. It should be pointed out that 
because these colleges are small there is a favouring of both 
interdenominational and interreligious activities. In marked 
contrast to the large state universities there are in only a 
half dozen of your colleges, chaplains, Christian Association 
secretaries, or directors of religious life. In these colleges 
certainly students should be encouraged to participate in 
inter-collegiate religious conferences. 

Students in every area of life, notably the religious seek 
the widest intercollegiate and world fellowship. Always in 
dark hours these “bands of youth whose hearts God has 
touched” have faced the crises of life and human history 
with a sense of world student solidarity and mission. Student 
conferences, today as always, open the door for widening 
horizons, deepening the religious insights and experiences of 
students. 


5. By offering credit courses in religion taught by men 
and women who have subjected themselves to as rigorous 
intellectual disciplines in preparation for their teaching as 
have other faculty colleagues. The Educational Policies 
Commission declares: 

“The public schools can teach about religion without ad- 

vocating or teaching any religious creed. That religious 

beliefs are controversial is not an adequate reason for ex- 

cluding teaching about religion.” 
Today more than 60% of our state universities and land 
grant colleges offer instruction in religion on an academic 
credit basis. During the past decade there has been marked 
improvement in the work done by state teachers colleges 
in this field. It is certainly significant that 47 state teachers 
college administrators responding to the Yale 1951 ques- 
tionnaire on this problem felt that credit courses did belong 
in the curriculum, whereas, only 26 gave a negative reply. 
It is safe to assert that some credit courses in Bible and reli- 
gion are available to students in 40% of the state teachers 
colleges. These figures are confirmed by 3 studies, the 
A.A.C.T.E. study of 1947, the North Central Study of 
1949, and the Yale Study of 1950. Obviously, these studies 
give us no basis for appraising the adequacy of these courses, 
the competence in the field of religion of these teachers or 
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student response. Nevertheless, the overall picture is de- 
cidedly encouraging. 

There has been enough experience in the state universities 
during the past 20 years to establish the fact that religion 
can be taught on a basis that does not seek to impose any sec- 
tarian or any particular theological point of view. 

No two of us define “sectarianism” in quite the same way. 
Any teacher worth his salt has convictions and a point of 
view, which no matter how objective he tries to be, is re- 
flected in his work. This is as true of teachers of sociology, 
psychology, literature and natural sciences as it is of the 
teachers of religion. 

Instruction in religion is the best way for giving what 
presidents of urban universities in their 1946 meeting, said 
their students wanted—“help in building intellectual foun- 
dations for their faith.” Of equal importance, however, is 
the fact that the college as a college can scarcely take the 
responsibility for isolating students from the history and 
contemporary meaning of so important an aspect of our cul- 
ture as religion. 

6. By encouraging its faculty to share with students re- 
ligious materials, ideas, convictions, and values wherever 
these inhere in the disciplines which make up the curriculum 
—literature, history, sociology, psychology, natural sciences, 
ete. 

This does not mean that the teacher of any subject, in- 
cluding religion, becomes a preacher. Religion and a spir- 
itual view of life belong in many of the disciplines of the 
general education curriculum of your colleges. It does not 
have to be bootlegged in. Jt only needs to be made visible. 
To avoid it or be silent about it is not merely cheating one’s 
students; it is bad teaching. At this point the colleges stand 
greatly in debt to the Hazen Foundation for its remarkable 
series of brochures on RELIGIOUS PERSPECTIVES IN 
COLLEGE TEACHING. I predict that when these ap- 
pear in book form next spring, they will have even wider 
use in American Colleges than Moberly’s THE CRISIS IN 
THE UNIVERSITY. In fact they spell out Moberly for 
the American scene. 

The colleges should create among our faculties an atti- 
tude which as vigorously approves the inclusion of reference 
to the religious meanings of the various disciplines of the 
undergraduate college as it disapproves of bringing in re- 
ligion where it does not belong. In too many colleges the 
intellectual climate has been one which made it easier and 
a respectable to be vocal about irreligion than about re- 

igion. 

Ordway Tead: “There is an organic and rationally uni- 
fying way of viewing the subject matter of education and of 
human knowledge which rescues it from the wasteland of 
fact and elevates it into a world of meaning, value and wis- 
dom.” 

7. By dealing especially in the larger colleges and uni- 
versities with the problems created by the plurality of faiths. 
It should give warm unambiguous support to any initiative 
that strengthens religious knowledge and experience among 
all students or any substantial group of students—Christian 
Associations, Newman Clubs, Hillel Foundations—Religious 
Emphasis Weeks. 

“The things that unite us’, as Emerson says, “go deeper 

than the things that divide us.” 


But there are treasured and important differences and these 
must be understood and honored too. In the colleges stu- 
dents should be given the intellectual and spiritual founda- 
tions for that deep interreligious and interracial understand- 
ing which comes from the experience of working together as 


religiously minded American citizens on the great social 
and moral issues. 
In a most moving and discriminating article on Catholic- 
Protestant Relations, Dr. George Shuster said: 
“We should try hard to bring Protestant and Catholic 
into even outwardly closer friendship. I wish there were 
some way of building a church so that one end of it would 
be Presbyterian and the other end Catholic. I wish the 
YMCA were a joint Catholic-Protestant enterprise, with 
differing religious services for each group. I wish you 
could find clergy together elsewhere than on the golf 
course, even though that neighborliness is better than 
none.” 


In most state universities, Catholic, Protestant and Jew- 
ish leaders do find fellowship other than on the golf course, 
especially through interreligious councils where they think 
together on the common problems of religion among stu- 
dents. In a number of your state teachers colleges, success- 
ful religious emphasis weeks, have been conducted on an in- 
terreligious basis. In a few state universities plans are under 
way for chapels jointly consecrated by the three great reli- 
gious faiths for their separate and corporate uses. 

8. By seeking to increase the number of professors who 
add to scholarly distinction and teaching gifts the qualities 
of a reasoned and contagious religious faith. 

This is not a matter of particular faith or ecclesiastical 
affiliation, but a quality of life. They can be found in larger 
numbers. 

Religion is both caught and taught. Every college has one 
or more professors to whom students flock because their high 
and noble enthusiasms are inseparably connected with their 
scholarly endeavors. 

Ordway Tead: “Next to the professional religionist— 
clergyman, rabbi, priest, the teacher is by vocation closest 
to the concerns of the unfolding human spirit—It is per- 
enially true and never to be forgotten that every teacher 
teaches himself as much if not more than he teaches his 
subjects.” 

9. By creating a curriculum in all our colleges that has 
an orientation to the spiritual and social needs of our day. 

The college should educate students in an understanding 
of the issues in national and world life—the revolutionary 
character of our moment of history. The N. E. A. Educa- 
tional Policies Commission says: 

“that public education should be concerned about the 

moral and spiritual implications of such broad social and 

economic problems as poverty, injustice and war.” 


It should help students see the need for a continuing ap- 
praisal of the suitability of existing institutions. The college 
must continue to stand in national life for freedom of in- 
quiry, speech and assembly and must oppose abridgement of 
civil liberties. “Come weal, come woe, my status is quo” 
cannot be the theme song at any time of colleges training 
the teachers of our youth, and certainly not in a moment of 
world revolution. 

Our task is to educate students who will think foe them- 
selves and achieve deep enough spiritual foundations so that 
they can act on moral principles in dealing with a complex 
and frightening world. It should be our aim to give students 
a confident mind in a puzzled world. 

These then are a few of the ways in which any college 
may support moral and spiritual values. 

If the state teachers college is serious in its desire to sup- 
port moral and religious values, then its basic job would 
seem to be this: 
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Developing an educational institution which in its assump- 
tions, curricular provisions, counseling program, class- 
room processes, teacher-student relationship, supports a 
spiritual view of life and the universe and from which 
students graduate believing that commitment to truth, 
goodness, beauty, justice and brotherhood make sense in 
our mad world. 
We must reshape higher education so that the command- 
ing insights and values of religion are inextricably inter- 


woven with the total educational experience—curricular and 
extracurricular. Our task is that of creating through higher 
education better men and women and a better world. We 
must do battle with the secularism and the absence of faith 
which have been rampant for a generation in our society 
and our education. Time is running out on us. This task 
cannot wait, for it is only through the reunion of a revital- 
ized religion and learning that there will come that climate 
in which abiding peace can grow for the individual and for 
society. 


Development of the St. Lawrence Seaway 
THE CANADIAN VIEWPOINT 
By C. D. HOWE, Minister of the Canadian Government Departments of Trade 


and Commerce and Defense Production 


Delivered before the Washington Society of Engineers, Washington, D. C., November 28, 1951 


dress the Washington Society of Engineers at its annual 

dinner. Until 16 years ago, I had been a member of 
the engineering profession. Since then, I have been a politi- 
cian serving in the Canadian Cabinet. During the latter 
period I have been associated, in a nonprofessional capacity, 
with many important engineering projects, but I would have 
some difficulty at this time of life in qualifying as an engi- 
neer. Therefore, I am especially honored by this invitation 
to attend an engineering gathering. 

In looking about for a subject of mutual interest, it has 
occurred to me as worthwhile to give you the Canadian 
viewpoint on the development of the St. Lawrence seaway. 
The subject is timely, in that Canada has introduced legisla- 
tion to establish an authority to undertake the building of 
the seaway as an all-Canadian project, located in Canadian 
territory. You will recall that, more than 10 years ago, 
Canada and the United States negotiated an agreement 
which provided for the building of the seaway as a joint 
enterprise. Canada has let 10 years go by waiting for the 
United States Senate to approve the agreement “next year,” 
so we could get on with the job. Canada now finds that the 
limitations of the present canal system are hindering the de- 
velopment of the Canadian economy to an extent that imme- 
diate action seems necessary in order to remove a serious 
bottleneck in water transportation between the Great Lakes 
and the Atlantic Ocean. Canadian demands for hydroelectric 
power are increasing at a rate that urgently requires the 
development of the Canadian power resources that will be 
made available by the development of the seaway. We in 
Canada feel that the building of the seaway and the develop- 
ment of the power cannot be longer deferred. 

There is no lack of desire on the part of Canada to pro- 
ceed with the joint project, and the door will be left open for 
participation by the United States, should there be ratifica- 
tion of the 1941 agreement early in the year 1952. It will 
be necessary in any event that we ask the United States to 
designate an authority to develop the United States side of 
the International Rapids power development. We think we 
have the right to expect cooperation to that extent from your 
Government, having in mind the long interval during which 
lack of ratification by the United States has delayed the 
project. 

It has seemed to me that the project to deepen the St. 
Lawrence River access to the Great Lakes, and to develop 


I APPRECIATE the invitation extended to me to ad- 


the hydroelectric power incidental thereto, has suffered more 
from the enthusiasm of its friends than from the opposition 
of its enemies. Too often the project has been represented 
as something new and revolutionary, so immense as to stag- 
ger the imagination. Too often has the picture been painted 
of great ocean ships traveling up the waterway to ports on 
the Great Lakes. Quite naturally, this enthusiasm, however 
sincere, arouses a good deal of skepticism from those who do 
not stand to benefit directly from the project, as well as an 
unreasonable fear on the part of those who feel that their 
interests would be adversely affected. 

In brief, the plans now being laid are nothing more than 
the final stage of a development that has been going on for 
well over a century, with beneficial results for the peoples of 
both Canada and the United States. This final stage should 
be undertaken now simply because we have outgrown the 
facilities that are in existence. The present navigational chan- 
nels are no longer able to support the demands that are now 
being placed upon them, and are still less adequate to meet 
growing demands to handle new traffic presently in sight. 

As I see it, and as I think the great majority of Canadians 
see it, further development of the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence 
navigation system, far from being a visionary scheme, is a 
simple necessity. It is no longer something that would be 
nice to have, if it could be afforded. The St. Lawrence sea- 
way and all that goes with it in terms of added hydroelectric 
power and improved navigation has become something that 
we, the people of Canada, can no longer afford to do without. 

Let me first describe the major works that make up the 
project. 

The St. Lawrence seaway project in its entirety includes 
the proposed deepening and improving of the channels now 
connecting the four upper Great Lakes, bringing them up to 
the navigation standards of the present Welland ship canal 
which connects Lake Erie with Lake Ontario over the Ni- 
agara escarpment. However, these channel improvements do 
not form part of the project presently contemplated by 
Canada. The 25-foot navigation presently available in the 
upper Great Lakes is sufficient for Canada’s present-day 
purposes. 

The Welland ship canal was built by Canada on Canadian 
territory more than 20 years ago. It is operated without tolls 
and its operating expenses are paid for by Canada. It pres- 
ently provides for 27-foot navigation, with provision for deep- 
ening to 30-foot navigation as required. The navigation 
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standards of the Welland ship canal are those projected for 
the seaway improvements now being contemplated. The im- 
provements that make up the project that faces Canada 
today are largely confined to that strip of the St. Lawrence 
River between Prescott, Ontario, which is opposite Ogdens- 
burg in New York State, and Montreal, Quebec, a distance 
of 114 miles, which constitutes the present bottleneck of the 
Great Lakes-St. Lawrence water transportation route. 


In this section the great rapids in the St. Lawrence River 
offer at once an obstacle to navigation and an opportunity to 
harness power. Only the smaller part of that potential 
power is harnessed now, and the narrow canals that bypass 
the rapids have small locks and a limiting depth of 14 feet. 
From Montreal harbor to the sea there is at present a 3214- 
foot channel, which has made the harbor of Montreal one of 
the world’s busiest ocean ports. This ship channel below 
Montreal is presently being deepened to 35 feet. 

The channels in the St. Lawrence River above Prescott 
are deeper than 27 feet now. The power development pres- 
ently planned for the International Rapids section at or near 
Cornwall will provide 27-foot channels throughout the sec- 
tion, subject to minor improvements at its upper end. 


Above Prescott, large lake freighters can navigate to the 
head of the Great Lakes. The biggest of them carry more 
than 20,000 tons of cargo, and are said to provide the cheap- 
est transportation in the world. But only small vessels, 
carrying 3,000 tons or less can navigate the 114 miles be- 
tween Prescott and Montreal. 

You will readily see that the five Great Lakes are the 
bottle, while the St. Lawrence River between Prescott and 
Montreal is the neck. The seaway project, which Canada is 
ready to undertake, would remove that bottleneck. The pro- 
posal is to dam the river to develop available power, which 
will flood out the rapids with artificial lakes, to bypass the 
power dams with the short canals, and to do such other 
works as will provide a continuous 27-foot navigation water- 
way. 

Major works of the project are located at three points: 
the International Rapids section; the Soulanges section and 
the Lachine section. Of these three projects, work in the 
International Rapids sections is the most extensive and costly. 
The basic power development in this section includes an upper 
control dam near Iroquois and a main dam and powerhouse 
above Cornwall. The 1941 treaty between our countries 
proposed that the navigation canal, bypassing these dams, 
would be on the United States side of the river, but there is 
nothing to prevent these canals being built on the Canadian 
side instead, given the basic power development. In fact, 
such alternative plans have been prepared. 

The Soulanges section is wholly within Canada, in Quebec 
Province. Here the major portion of the work has already 
been done in connection with the existing Beauharnois 
power development. Thanks to the foresight of the Cana- 
dian Government, this wide power canal was designed to 
serve as a link in the deep-water seaway. The navigation 
work remaining to be done is little more than the installation 
of locks at the lower end of the power canal, for which pro- 
vision thas been made, and the dredging of connecting 
channels: 

Finally, in the Lachine section, which is immediately above 
Montreal Harbor, the minimum development would be for 
navigation only. In that event, the main works would con- 
sist of channel enlargement and a 10-mile canal with locks. 
But; in this section also, there is potential for a large-scale 
power development that would provide an even better navi- 
gation link. The Province of Quebec is directly concerned 


with the power development, and discussions have been 
opened which may lead to building a combined power and 
navigation project. 

So much for an outline of the work involved in the project 
proposed to be undertaken by Canada. You may now be 
asking the question: what is the demand for power, and 
what are the needs of navigation that make the project so 
urgent today?” 

Let me say at once that circumstances have changed com- 
pletely since 1941, when the project was first advanced in 
its present form. Then, the demand for power was growing 
at a comparatively slow rate. It promised to take a con- 
siderable number of years for such a large new block of 
power to be absorbed, particularly in Ontario and that prov- 
ince still had other smaller hydro sites to deveiop as needed. 
Neither Ontario nor New York felt so hard pressed for 
power as to consider development of the International Rapids 
between them, although they were willing to take over de- 
velopment of the power facilities at the lower cost made 
possible by a joint development for power and navigation. 
The power benefits thus were accepted, at that time, as sec- 
ondary to the navigation benefits, which offered the main 
incentive to undertake the project. 

Now, confronted with the great postwar expansion of in- 
dustry, and the present defense program, power is a primary 
objective in itself. The Province of Ontario and the State 
of New York are so anxious to obtain additional power that, 
since 1948, they have themselves sought to undertake pointly 
a separate power development, completely independent of 
navigation. The application of the State of New York for 
permission to undertake the United States’ share of such a 
power development has been filed with your Federal Power 
Commission, and his been denied by that body, on the 
grounds that power and navigation must be developed 
jointly. Other States in the neighboring area have also de- 
manded a share in such a project. 

Now, too, as I shall elaborate later, the proposed naviga- 
tion facilities take on a new importance, with the continuing 
growth and diversity of traffic presently being experienced, 
and in anticipation of the opening of the iron ore fields in 
Labrador and Quebec. The steel industries on the Great 
Lakes require access to a new and expansible supply of iron 
ore which cannot be provided with economy until the navi- 
gation bottleneck is removed. Let us, therefore, reappraise 
briefly what the deep-water project has to offer in terms of 
power and navigation. 

The proposed power installations in the International 
Rapids development total about 1,640,000 kilowatts of firm 
power, half for United States, half for Ontario. The Chair- 
man of your Federal Power Commission has testified before 
a congressional committee recently that within a radius of 
about 300 miles the project could deliver energy cheaper 
than steam plants at the consuming centers. This United 
States’ market presently could absorb an additional 850,000 
kilowatts each year, and in the Commission’s view this rate 
of expansion will be required for at least a decade. The 
820,000 kilowatts which would accrue to the United States’ 
portion of the development at the International Rapids thus 
is equal to just about 1 year’s increase in requirements. 

In Ontario, there is also an inadequate reserve of gener- 
ating capacity, particularly in the southern power system 
that would be served from facilities at the International 
Rapids. A recent treaty between our countries has made 
possible redevelopment at Niagara, that will bring in per- 
haps 450,000 kilowatts of installed capacity in 1954 or 1955, 


-but, except for the St. Lawrence River, this is the last im- 
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portant source of hydro power open to the southern part of 
the province. Meanwhile, some 520,000 kilowatts of steam 
capacity are being built to meet the phenomenal demand. In 
this situation, the chairman of the Ontario Hydro-Electric 
Commission is on record as requiring power from the St. 
Lawrence by 1956. The only alternative is further resort 
to much more costly steam generation. 


The basic power development in the International Rapids 
section will cost about $400,000,000 at present-day prices. 
All those present will agree that the expenditure of $400,- 
000,000 to provide 1,640,000 kilowatts of firm power, and 
with the development located in the center of an industrial 
area, is a good business investment. 

We can look to the sale of power to carry the capital cost 
of the development in the International Rapids section, ex- 
cept for the relatively small proportion of the project that 
will apply directly to navigation. Those, very briefly, are 
the reasons why a power development in the International 
Rapids section is urgently required, regardless of the navi- 
gation aspects. 

Coming to the Soulanges section, I have stated that the 
power and navigation canal, and the power development, 
has already been constructed. The Beauharnois power proj- 
ect in this section has a potential capacity of 1,490,000 kilo- 
watts, of which present power installations now develop 
about 1,040,000 kilowatts, or roughly two-thirds of its ulti- 
mate projected capacity. The Beauharnois development is 
of interest here mainly because it was begun as long ago as 
1929 by private interests, and produced its first power in 
1932. The power project was undertaken independently of 
the seaway, although, through the intervention of the Fed- 
eral Government, its works were modified to suit the sea- 
way plans as part of the cost of developing power. Little 
remains to be done in this section to complete the seaway, 
other than the building of navigation locks. 


In the Lachine section, another 900,000 kilowatts of 
power is capable of development as part of the seaway proj- 
ect, although the building of the seaway without the power 
development can be undertaken without greatly increasing 
the cost of the seaway, leaving the power development until 
a later date. The Province of Quebec has already harnessed 
more hydroelectric power than any other Canadian Province 
but, here again, reserve capacity is considered inadequate in 
the face of mounting demand. The need can be met for a 
time by alternative hydro developments, or by a final expan- 
sion at Beauharnois. Here again, the development of 900,- 
000 kilowatts of firm power located in the heart of the 
Montreal industrial section at a cost of $200,000,000 is a 
good business investment, and it may well be that the prov- 
ince of Quebec will wish to proceed with power in conjunc- 
tion with navigation. 

The cost of’ power development will thus be borne by the 
provinces, and by the American authority that will own the 
power. The remaining cost to be borne by the Government 
of Canada on behalf of navigation will, at present prices, 
amount to between $250,000,000 and $300,000,000. That 
size of a navigation undertaking represents no more in terms 
of materials and manpower—or in “constant dollars,” if 
you like—than the Welland Ship Canal, which the Govern- 
ment of Canada completed some 20 years ago. 

The Welland Ship Canal was built as a unit in the St. 
Lawrence seaway, that we are still talking about. It cost 
about $132,000,000 at a time when Canada had far less 
economic strength than today, yet no tolls have been levied 
against Welland Canal traffic to pay operating costs of the 
canal and to amortize the investment. If Canada could 


manage that, then Canada certainly can manage the further 

work in developing navigation in the St. Lawrence River 

that is now being undertaken, particularly as tolls will be 

charged on canal traffic to amortize the new expenditure 
to pay operating costs of the canal. 


/(f As I have already said, the objective of the seaway project 


is to eliminate the bottleneck that prevents the movement of 
large vessels between the Great Lakes and the Gulf of the 
St. Lawrence. This bottleneck has made for higher trans- 
portation costs for the very great volume of traffic that 
moves over the existing waterway, including the present 14- 
foot canals. Cargoes of wheat and other bulk commodities, 
that move on the Great Lakes in large carriers capable of 
carrying 20,000 tons or more in one cargo, must be trans- 
shipped into boats having a maximum capacity of 3,000 tons 
of cargo, and again trans-shipped at Montreal, or at one of 
the other river ports, into ocean carriers. The economies to 
be effected in these movements alone would have justified 
completion of the deep waterway years ago. 

new factor to be considered at this time is the develop- 
ment of a great iron ore project on the Quebec-Labrador 
border, which will have its outlet to deep water on the Gulf 
of the St. Lawrence. Some $250,000,000 are presently being 
spent on this iron ore project, which includes a railroad 350 
miles in length and extensive harbor construction. It is 
anticipated that the initial deliveries of iron ore from this 
project will be at the rate of 20,000,000 tons per annum. 
Without the deep-water development, important markets for 
these ores in the Great Lakes area are out of economic reach. 
On the other hand, Quebec-Labrador iron ore is the best 
possible answer to the supply problems of steel industries 
located on the Great Lakes. 

Consider the position of the steel mills in the Great Lakes 
district, which ema for about 75 or 80 percent of the 
steel produced in the United States. Ore requirements con- 
tinue to rise, not only because of additions to steel capacity 
but because, with a shortage of scrap, it is taking more pig 
iron to make a ton of steel. The ore comes preponderantly 
from the iron ranges of the Lake Superior district, but pro- 
duction of the types now in use has just about reached its 
maximum annual rate. Notice I do not say that exhaustion 
is imminent. Without going into that subject, I say only 
that there is little hope of an increased rate of production. 
Current rates may be maintained for some years, but after 
that a more or less slow decline is in prospect. The problem 
is one of a growing gap between supplies and requirements. 

There is more than one source of new supplies to fill this 
gap, and probably each will be used to a greater or a lesser 
extent. Without the seaway, however, the solution of the 
problem promises to involve more costly ore for the mills 
of the Great Lakes district, and to be less satisfactory all 
around. It will take a considerable increase in ore prices to 
make imports competitive much further inland than Pitts- 
burgh. Quebec-Labrador ore would be only one of several 
strong contenders for the more limited market tributary to 
the seacoast. 

Processes are being developed for concentrating one form 
of taconite, available in the Lake Superior district, but it 
has not yet been demonstrated that commercial production 
is possible at present prices. The best hope is that the con- 
centrates would be competitive if production could be main- 
tained at full-plant capacity. On the other hand, the high 
overhead of the contration plant would make it vulnerable 
to any slackening of demand. Accordingly it appears that it 
would take a similar substantial increase in lake-ore prices 
to bring about a development of this source on the scale re- 
quired. 
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Construction of the seaway would alter this picture com- 
pletely. After paying any likely toll, it appears that Quebec- 
Labrador ore could compete at current price levels through 
most of the Lakes district. Moreover, low-cost shipments 
could be made in any volume likely to be in demand, for 
the high-grade ore deposits occur over wide areas and are 
ideal for open-pit mining. In short, the seaway gives the 
best answer to the ore problem, both in terms of price and 
ready availability. 

It is obvious that Canada is concerned with the best and 
largest markets for her iron ore. Surely it is also obvious 
that Canada, as well as the United States, is concerned that 
the interior steel districts have access to the best and cheap- 
est sources of ore. Our economies have taken for granted a 
plentiful supply of iron and steel at comparatively low 
prices, and the implications of the threatened higher costs in 
these fields have received too little attention. The seaway 
promises to avert the worst of this threat. That is why I 
say it is literally invaluable. 

The transportation economies to be expected in other 
fields are important too, though the effect will be less spec- 
tacular than in the case of iron ore. As it happens, these 
other economies promise to be all the greater because of the 
new ore traffic. A new pattern of vessel movements is fore- 
seen with a better balance of up-bound and down-bound 
cargoes, hence with a more economical use of shipping. All 
of us who are concerned with the movement of commodities 
up and down the inland system are acutely aware of the 
need for greater efficiency in shipping. The savings might 
amount to some $10,000,000 in the annual cost of moving 
grain, $5,000,000 for coal, and $15,000,000 for other com- 
modities, after paying any probable toll. 

So far, I have discussed the project pretty much in terms 
of peacetime trends. Today, we must ask what its contribu- 
tion would be in war. Would it be wulnerable to attack? 
Should it be started in the present period of material short- 
ages? These are all large subjects. Here I can only high- 
light the considerations as I see them. 

The project would make at least a fivefold contribution 
in a future war. It would create a reserve of power capacity 
in the industrial heart of the North American Continent, 
where that reserve is presently inadequate for peacetime 
needs. The combination of power and navigation will stimu- 
late a versatile industrial growth, giving greater capacity for 
the specialized production required in modern war, and per- 
mitting greater dispersal of that production. The seaway 
would permit all but the largest ocean vessels to be built 
1,000 miles from the sea, adding flexibility and dispersal to 
the program of shipbuilding and repair. It would provide 
an alternative transportation route to the railways, so hard 
pressed in the late war. But above all, it would provide the 
best assurance of adequate supplies of iron ore to feed the 
steel furnaces of the east coast, as well as the Great Lakes. 

All-out war brings great new demands for steel and ore, 
far more than can be met by diversions from peacetime use. 
Consider the alternative sources for these new supplies: 
Taconite concentrates, seaborne imports, and seaway ship- 
ments from Quebec and Labrador. Taconite production 
simply could not be expanded rapidly, unless costly plants 
were held idle in reserve, and the time taken to build addi- 
tional capacity might well prove fatal. Seaborne imports 
would be vulnerable to enemy action, putting still greater 
strain on other sources. You may recall that, during the last 
war, millions of tons had to be shipped from the Lake 
Superior ranges to the east coast. But if the seaway is open 
and the initial development complete in Quebec and Labra- 


dor, the needed production could be had simply by putting 
more shovels to work. 

That raises the second question: How vulnerable to at- 
tack are the seaway ore routes; and the power and naviga- 
tion works? I think the situation is this. These works 
could be damaged or destroyed by a determined attack. So 
could any one of the existing hydro developments, steam- 
power plants, the locks at Sault Sta Marie, taconite con- 
centration plants, steel plants, or railway lines. But it would 
be extremely difficult to knock out all of the various alterna- 
tives at one time. The best over-all defense, therefore, is 
to increase and disperse the most promising alternatives. On 
this basis the seaway project easily qualifies for a high pri- 
ority, in both its power and its navigation features. 

That pretty well answers the third question too, whether 
the use of scarce material and manpower for this project is 
warranted at this time. It is precisely in a period of pre- 
paredness such as this, which may last for many years, that 
works should be undertaken to add to our economic strength 
and productive efficiency. That has been Canadian policy. 
The alternatives to the seaway involve other hydro or steam 
power capacity, transportation facilities, ore concentration 
plants, arfd other expedients. The material and manpower 
requirements would add up to a greater total than would 
be required by the completion of the seaway. Moreover, 
these alternative facilities would be less suitable to the needs 
of war if it came, and some of them—the equipment and 
vessels devoted to supplying seaborne imports of iron ore— 
might well become comparatively useless at the end of the 
war. 

In brief, that is why we in Canada favor completion of 
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the St. Lawrence project at the earliest possible date. Cana- 
dian and United States interests are so entwined and inter- 
related that, to us, the case for United States participation 
appears just as strong, or stronger, We are anxious for full 
participation, anxious specifically for participation under the 
terms of the 1941 agreement between our two countries. 
But that awaits your own decision, one way or the other. 
Continued delay in giving that decision forces us to consider 
how else our objective can be achieved. 

The whole project hinges on the development of the 
International Rapids section. Below it the river is wholly 
within Canada, and Canada can and will complete the neces- 
sary works herself. Above it, and in the Great Lakes, the 
proposed channel improvements could be done under exist- 
ing authority, As far as navigation is concerned, it is true 
that a new series of canals on the Canadian side could by- 
pass the International Rapids, just as the 14-foot canals do 
now. But Ontario is in urgent need of the power. At the 
very minimum, then, there must be some form of interna- 
tional cooperation to complete the basic power development 
in the International Rapids. Given this basic condition, 
Canada could add the navigation facilities and complete the 
other essential parts of the seaway. 

Rather than proceed on this course, however, Canada 
would much prefer ratification of the 1941 agreement. The 
reason for this preference has little to do with the sharing 
of the cost. If the costs not borne by power are to be cov- 
ered by tolls on shipping, it becomes of much less consequence 
who makes the initial expenditures, and Canada is quite 
capabie of handling any necessary financing. The main rea- 
son for the preference is simply that work could start almost 
immediately after ratification. Any other procedure involves 
a new series of legal and engineering preparations, formal 


and informal consultations, perhaps public hearings, and 
other formalities which might easily take up a year or two. 
On the other hand, we already have a 10-year record of 
looking for ratification “next year.” Time is now running 
out. Each additional year of delay costs us more dearly in 
money and security. Failing early ratification, therefore, the 


Canadian Government has decided to undertake the so-called . 


all-Canadian seaway, and to invite the necessary cooperation 
with respect to an international power development. We 
can still hope for ratification of the 1941 agreement, but 
meanwhile we are preparing a second string to our bow. 

It has been suggested in some irresponsible quarters that 
the Canadian proposal was a bluff, that Canada could not 
and would not undertake such a large project alone. I trust 
that the official announcement will put an end to that kind 
of talk. There is no bluff about Canada’s attitude. We 
would need and would seek the cooperation of a designated 
agency in the United States to develop the international 
power. With that, we can and will complete the other essen- 
tial works in the St. Lawrence River. 

In conclusion, I would like to sum up the Canadian posi- 
tion in a very few words. 

We in Canada want to see the St. Lawrence project com- 
pleted at the earliest possible date. We believe that it is im- 
portant for our mutual economic development and urgent 
for national defense. We believe not merely that it can pay 
its own way, but that the benefits to both Canada and the 
United States will far outweigh its original cost. 

We would prefer to have full United States participation 
in the project under the terms of the 1941 agreement, pro- 
viding the agreement is to be ratified at an early date. Fail- 
ing that, however, Canada will now actively proceed to 
undertake the project. 
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